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POINT. 


Ir there is any one fault to be charged against the bulk of 
college writing, it is its utter want of point. If there is any one 
achievement beyond the abilities of the mass of college writers, 
it is to call a spade a spade rather than a well known implement 
of manual industry. In other words, “fine writing” is the one 
thing sought after, and the clear expression of thought the one 
thing disregarded. ‘That language was, in fact, invented for the 
concealment of thought, seems to be implicitly believed, and with 
such skill is it employed for this purpose that a casual looker-over 
of col’ege productions, alarmed by the rank verbiage which 
attracts his attention, rarely has the perseverance to find it at all. 

From this arises the prevalent notion that there is little or no 
real thought in such writing ; and that this is genera'ly true, few 
who have considered the matter will care to deny. Just as the 
cacography of the would-be humorist goes to indicate a want of 
wit, so the high wrought metaphors and roundabout expressions 
of the essayist tend to imply a want of genuine thought. The 
wit and the thought may really exist, but their existence is 
brought in doubt by their meretricious garb, which conceals them 
in the same proportion as it attracts notice to itself. There are 
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humorists who are clever in spite of bad spelling, and essayists 
who are sensible in spite of fine writing, but on that account 
to regard these vices as virtues is to make a sad mistake. It is 
but to give a new example of the fatal facility with which the 
little, when imitating the great, imitate their failings only. The 
belief that verbosity covers weakness, and an abundance of words 
a scarcity of ideas, is too deeply rooted to be easily shaken. 
Who shall say that in college as elsewhere the opinion is not a 
just one ?. 

The truth is, that college men almost invariably write about 
subjects in regard to which they do not, and from the nature of 
things cannot, have any real thought of their own. ‘Themes 
suggested by books rather than by observation, by other men’s 
experience rather than their own, are what they delight to dis- 
course upon. History, philosophy, metaphysics, politics, litera- 
ture, social science—all are dabbled in. No subject is too 
comprehensive, no problem too intricate. The result of this 
treating about topics of which their knowledge is so small that 
comparatively speaking they may be said to have none at all, is 
to develop in writers 3 habit of counterfeit thought, which 
expresses itself in glittering generalities to conceal its own spu- 
rious nature, and resorts to a mock profundity to make up for its 
want of point. 

Should young writers, then, who have experienced but little of 
life, confine their utterances entirely to what is suggested by that 
experience? To this we give the old reply, that language should 
always be subservient to thought, and that writing simply for the 
sake of writing ought never to be encouraged. That the pro- 
ductions of youth, when confined to their own experiences, do 
not greatly interest the world in general, is the fault of youth 
itself, and inseparable from the nature of things. To think that 
it can be remedied by a weak imitation of older and wiser men, 
in whose productions the wor!d does take an interest, is to com- 
mit a serious blunder. Though the former kind of writing may 
not gain universal interest, it yet, by its sincerity, challenges 
universal respect, while the latter, besides being just as uninter- 
esting, by its pretentiousness, excites the contempt and derision 
of all. 

Dean Alford’s advice to “‘ write much as you speak, and to 
speak as you think,” applies to collegians with peculiar emphasis 
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They talk and think in a sensible enough way about matters and 
things which interest them, but when it comes to writing, they 
rarely put their thoughts on paper, preferring to “get up” an 
article from some outside source. The practice of the faculty 
of proposing “‘ composition subjects” about which the students 
know little, think less, and care nothing at all, may perhaps in a 
measure explain, without at all justifying, the habit. Every one 
knows that the best read and most popular of college writings 
are those which treat of common themes, in a straightforward 
way ; which pointedly express the current thoughts of our every 
day life, and the ideas suggested by or connected with our sur- 
roundings ; which make no show of trumped-up wisdom or dull 
respectability. Of course there is no rule without exceptions, 
and exceptional circumstances may give certain individuals a right 
to treat acceptably, because knowingly and thoughtfully, of par- 
ticular outside subjects. But the field of his own observation 
and experience is really the only safe place for the young writer, 
and when he ventures beyond it he almost always goes astray or 
loses himself altogether. 

Our excuse for thus speaking at’ length about the subject mat- 
ter of college writing, while nominally treating of its manner, 
must be, that the two are so close!y connected and mutually 
dependent that they cannot well be considered separately. It is 
true that to force writers to write what they think, will not neces 
sarily cause their productions to be pointedly expressed ; but it is 
also true that unless their words do represent ideas, they must 
inevitably lack point. Supposing, then, that the writer really has 
some thoughts to utter, let us consider why his manner of stating 
them should be pointed. 

We have said that point is the one thing which college writing 
lacks. It is also the one thing which acceptable outside writing 
most imperatively demands. Nothing can make up for the want 
of it. In its absence, the closest attention to the “choice of 
language” or the “rules of composition” is of no avail. No 
one pretends that it is the only essential to good writing, but it is 
yet safe to say that it occupies in it the foremost place, and 
should never be lost sight of, whatever happens, by one who 
would secure for himself a hearing. It is possible for almost 
every college man, by making the endeavor and seeking nothing 
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beyond this, to express his ideas in an intelligible manner ; that is, 
to make his ideas, and not his mode of stating them, the promi- 
nent feature of his composition. Yet very few are willing to 
follow this simple rule ; very few are willing to resist the attrac- 
tion of “the prizes” offered by the faculty for quite another kind 
of work, and of the “‘ reputation” consequentson winning them. 
And so a writer who attempts any successful literary labor after 
leaving college, has first to rid himself of bad habits laboriously 
acquired while in it. 

The great bulk of the writing which civilization renders neces- 
sary, is produced by men who are not specially distinguished, who 
are not “geniuses” in the popular sense, but who, adopting the 
profession of literature and living by their pens, soon find the 
true purpose of language, and learn the proper relation of words 
to thoughts. A portion, comparatively infinitesimal, is that 
“ written for all time” by men whose names were not born to die. 
A position among the former kind of writers may reasonably be 
aspired to, and by hard labor be acquired, by most; while a fail- 
ure in the attempt need imply no disgrace. But to seek fora 
place among the latter is a proceeding so presumptuous that ulti- 
mate success alone can excuse it, while the all but - inevitable 
failure is sure to be rewarded with merited contempt and derision. 

It is not because we are insensible to the beauties and graces 
of expression that we deprecate their cultivation, but because 
these qualities come to a writer as it were naturally. If sought 
for directly, an exaggerated and unhealthy imitation of them is 
wont to be secured, while clearness of statement is lost altogether. 
It is for this reason that the tendency towards writing ‘* poetry” 
is inevitably a bad one, and ought in every way to be discouraged. 
Of all ‘* young” writing it is deservedly held in the greatest con- 
tempt by those old enough to appreciate its absurdity. As an 
opposing argument, to ask “Who wrote Thanatopsis?” is only 
to beg the question; for the fact is that literary or other 
‘* geniuses” are so rare that their possible existence had better be 
disregarded altogether. The writers for whom there is always a 
demand are those who can express clearly, pointedly and without 
circumlocution, their ideas upon matters of fact and opinion, and 
there is little danger that this class will soon grow too large or 
lose its present popularity. 
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Undoubtedly many qualities must be combined to form that 
complex structure called “a correct and elegant style” of writing ; 
but until college men come to understand that in the outside 
world dulness will not be taken for respectability, nor stupidity 
for profundity ; that glittering generalities will not pass for wis- 
dom, nor abundance of words for abundance of ideas; the less 
said about them the better. Brilliancy, elegance, and wit, all 
may not attain, for Nature distributes her gifts with unequal 
hands ; but simplicity, clearness and point are beyond the reach 
of none; and a sanguine person may even conceive of the time 
when the average collegian shall at length realize the fact, that a 
spade is only a spade after all. 


VANITY FAIR. 


THERE lie upon my table six volumes of a periodical which 
was in every way a credit to American literature. They form a 


monument of the best and most successful attempt ever made in 
this country to establish a high-toned humorous and satirical 
journal, I should be loth indeed to part with this memento of 
an undertaking in which I felt as it were a personal interest ; 
with books which have afforded me so much pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Perhaps, though, Mr. Editor, you may allow me to say 
my say about this favorite hebdomadal, as a sort of prelude to a 
more extended sketch of it, which I believe an abler hand is pre- 
paring for one of the better known magazines. 

Vanity Fair began with 1860, and for three years regularly made 
its weekly appearance. It came out as a monthly for the first 
two months of 1863, then subsided altogether until the first of 
May, when it was revived as a weekly, and after twelve issues 
died definitely on the fourth of July. Yet these subsequent issues, 
under the patronage of the Loyal League, were essentially those 
of another paper, and I have always regarded the genuine paper 
as ending with 1862. Frank Wood was its first editor, He 
held the office some seven months, and was succeeded by Charles 
G. Leland, who at the end of a year gave it up to Charles F. 
Browne, the well known “‘Artemus Ward.” Artemus, after a 
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three months’ trial, went off “‘ lecturing,” and found a successor 
in Charles Dawson Shanly. From this time, October, 1861, 
until the close, this gentleman, who had al! along been a con- 
tributor, ably managed the ill fated periodical. Its corps of 
writers was quite large, embracing, aside from those already men- 
tioned, George Arnold, Thomas B. Aldrich, Fitz-James O’Brien, 
Joseph Barber, Henry Clapp, Jr., Chas. T. Congdon, Chas. D. 
Gardette, Henry House, Edmund C. Stedman, Richard H. Stod- 
dard, William Winter, Edward Wilkins and many others. 
Messrs. Gardette and Stedman, it may be remarked, are among 
the non-graduates of Yale. Henry L. Stephens was the princi- 
pal artist, and among his associates were Ed F. Mullen, Frank 
Bellew, John McLenan, Sol Etynge, El Vedder, W. A. Fisk, 
J. H. Goater, Ben Day, J. H. Howard, and others. Leland, 
Arnold and Shanly often illustrated their own articles, especially 
the latter, who produced a very great number of clever pictures. 
The paper was published by Louis H. Stephens, ‘ for the pro- 
prietors,” chief among whom was William A. Stephens, a Phila- 
delphia gentleman, and brother of the two of the same name 
already mentioned. Its average circulation was about nine 
thousand copies, and its total loss to the merry men who issued 
it, not less than twenty-five thousand dollars. 

As it lived the longest, it swallowed up more capital than any 
other American Punch, and though others have deserved support, 
Vanity Fair deserved it more, being a better paper than Yankee 
Doodle, “fudy, Fohn Donkey, the Lantern, or Young America, which 
preceded it, or Mrs. Grundy, its brilliant but short lived successor. 
Mr. Stephens, as remarked, was its leading artist, and furnished 
most of the cartoons. In this he was at his best, and if not equal 
to Tenniel, at least may be said to have had no superior in Amer- 
ica. His designs were always pleasantly clear and open. Ed 
Mullen’s forte was in headings and tail pieces, in which he showed 
a wonderful originality and fertility of design, and in which he 
was unrivaled. His more pretentious attempts at large pictures 
or cartoons, with a few notab!e exceptions, were comparative 
failures. The mullein plant sometimes served him as a cypher. 
Frank Bellew’s pictures were often funny, but rather poorly 
designed, and rarely appeared after the first year. His ‘‘ mark” 
was the triangle. McLenan worked chiefly upon the last issues, 
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in 1863. Fisk designed some of the pleasantest small illustra- 
tions which‘appeared. Howard was by all odds the poorest artist 
employed, and he only gained admission toward the close, when 
misfortunes were besetting the paper. It is fair to say, however, 
that his efforts in it show him to better advantage than he has 
ever appeared elsewhere. He finds more congenial employment 
in papers of the Yankee Notions order, and has lately been engaged 
in disfiguring by his illustrations the comic books published by 
Mr. Carleton. But the illustrations were as a whole superior to 
anything of the kind yet produced in the country. They were 
original, well designed, and clearly cut, and compared favorably 
in expression and naturalness to any in the current Punch. John 
Leech and Richard Doyle will not soon find successors on either 
side the Atlantic, but there is much to be proud of in the stand- 
ard of excellence maintained by the artists of Vanity Fair. 

The names of its writers are of themselves a voucher for its 
literary excellence. Artemus Ward’s pieces brought him a 
world-wide reputation, and the Chevalier McArone’s admirers 
may be counted by thousands. It was always sprightly and 
amusing. Its jokes and clever remarks were copied from one 
end of the land to the other, generally without acknowledgment. 
If it contained some writing that was dull and heavy, some that 
was weak and pointless, it contained none that was low or vulgar, 
none at which the most fastidious could take offense. Tending 
a little towards the Democracy in politics, it yet had the sharpness 
to foresee the weakness and rascality of the Buchanan adminis- 
tration, which it ridiculed unsparingly, long before its other 
friends had given up hopes for reform ; and, for the rest, though 
falling into the prevalent mistake of thinking McClellan a hero, 
uncompromisingly supported the war till the very last. It was 
not a partizan in any sense; its independence was fearless, its 
grasp far reaching. ‘‘ A rod in pickle for all who deserve it, and 
a word for all who need and are worthy of it, these are the prin- 
ciples of Vanity Fair.” 

What may be called the inner life of the paper was something 
unique in American journalistic annals. The ‘‘ weekly consulta- 
tions at the offices, with Burgundy and Havanas illimitable,” the 
jovial talks at Pfaff’s dingy cellar, the generous entertainments 
which the proprietors, contributors, and artists enjoyed so often 
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together, will long be remembered as happy dreams of the past 
by the surviving participants in the toils and pleasures of ‘‘ those 
halcyon early days.” The burlesque accounts of such proceedings 
were not altogether imaginary, as most supposed, and the por- 
traits and peculiarities of the participants were sometimes slily 
introduced in a manner intensely amusing to the initiated. There 
have been few such sprightly gatherings in the country as Vanity 
Fair was the means of instituting. It drew together the wits 
and humorists of the land, and made them happy in one another’s 
society. They enjoyed and appreciated their advantages. If the 
proprietors paid a dear price for the experiment, they at least had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they failed while laboring in a 
worthy cause, and that their incidental enjoyments were such as 
happen to few Americans. As hinted in the word “ surviving,” 
death has made sad inroads upon this circle of brilliant young 
“ Vanitarians.” It would almost seem that an ill-fate has fol- 
lowed them, on so many has he laid his heavy hands. Frank 
Wood, ready and versatile, Fitz-James O’Brien, manly and gen- 
erous, Ned Wilkins, the industrious man of leisure, George 
Arnold, the sparkling ‘*‘ McArone” correspondent, and lastly 
Browne, the irrepressible ** Artemus Ward,” have one after 
another passed away. Of the artists, too, John McLenan is 
dead, and Ed Mullen has “left the country.” 

The reasons why this and similar attempts at reputable comic 
journalism in America have failed of success, are various and con- 
flicting. Dr. Carroll, after the death of A/rs. Grundy, which he 
edited, offered some in the Round Table, and Mr. Shanly has pre- 
sented a humorous account of the comic journalist’s experiences 
in the Atlantic Monthly. It may be worth while to offer such of 
the commonly assigned explanations as seem most plausible. 
First, as to the producing of a really humorous and satirical jour- 
nal, a great difficulty is in the lack of esprit among literary men 
of the right sort. Men like Holmes, Lowell and Saxe, for 
instance, by adding their work and good will to such an under- 
taking, might give it prestige at once. The scarcity of first class 
artists, too, and the absence of a really great caricaturist, furnish 
another obstacle. Still the question of support is the main one 
after all. A good paper would be forthcoming, in spite of the 
difficulties mentioned, were people willing to buy it. Money 
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can accomplish much, and if it cannot make artists or humorists, 
it can encourage men of an artistic or humorous turn to develop 
their talents and do their best. The success of Vanity Fair in 
every way but the pecuniary one proves this. Why, then, in the 
second place, was the support not forthcoming? It certainly 
seems strange that America, which boasts such a long line of 
more or less famous humorists, should be wanting in a fit journal- 
istic exponent of its sense of the ludicrous. 

The Herald’s explanation, that it supplies the want of such a 
paper, is not altogether contemptible. The foreign press main- 
tains a uniform dignity in its discussion of serious themes, which 
drives men for their fun and satire to papers specially devoted to 
it, and so gives the latter a chance to live. Our “serious” 
press may be said to have no existence, for wit and humor, per- 
sonal hits and sarcastic allusions, are pressed into employment, 
whenever they can be made to “tell,” no matter how dignified 
be the subject under discussion. This practice of course lessens 
the demand for a strictly “‘humorous and satirical” journal. 
The rapidity of political changes and the consequent want of 
familiarity with the features and peculiarities of public men, is a 
great hindrance to the production of forcible cartoons. ‘* Carica- 
tures of Palmerston, Russell, ‘Dizzy,’ and other prominent Eng- 
lishmen, are at once appreciated by every reader of Punch; but 
not one person in a hundred would recognize the portraits of 
more than two or three living American statesmen. In addition 
to this, less interest is felt in politics by the refined, educated 
class in this country than in Europe.” The intolerance of par- 
tisan feeling, is another drawback. If the paper is nominally 
independent, each party thinks it is ‘* sold” to the other ; if it is 
partisan, the other party opposes it; if it is neutral, it lacks inter- 
est. Then, too, the influential papers of the country fail to take 
kindly to the comic journal, as in other countries, or help it 
along. They never fairly criticize it, or urge its claims. They 
rather ignore its existence, or mention it with a mild sort of deris- 
ion if at all. 

Perhaps, after all, the real difficulty arises from the compara- 
tive newness, and consequent enormous physical activity of the 
country, which retards the formation of a steady, cultivated, 
well-to-do-class, capable of appreciating, and willing to pay for, 
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a good humorous journal like Vanity Fair. Many people with a 
liking for such things, seem to be unaware that even jokers can- 
not live without money, and so “support” a paper without buy- 
ing it. They compare the square inches of Mrs. Grundy with 
those of the Tribune, and “can’t see” why the former should 
cost fifteen cents, while the latter costs but three. They con- 
veniently disregard the comparative size of the audience which 
each paper addresses, and the comparative difficulty of producing 
a vituperative “‘ leader” for the one and a genial humorous article 
for the other. The English understand these things better. 
They are willing to pay for a good thing if they like it, for they 
know its patrons must be few. If they are mistaken in believing 
that all cheap things are therefore nasty, the mistake is not with- 
out its advantages. The cost of issuing the twelve numbers of 
Mrs. Grundy, comprising in all less than one hundred and fifty 
not very large pages, was over seven thousand dollars. To ren- 
der the publication a proper support, fifteen thousand subscribers, 
representing at the usual calculation seventy-five thousand read- 
ers, would be required. The actual circulation of the paper 
referred to was less than six thousand. 

It is the fashion among certain persons to profess a wonderful 
interest in the London Punch, and to assert that America cannot 
produce its equal. The six volumes of Vanity Fair are a stand- 
ing refutation of the assumption. Very few people in this 
country are well enough informed about English affairs to appre- 
ciate the better part of Punch at all, but the comprehensible part 
of it is not now of such a very high degree of excellence as to 
deserve many eulogiums. It is, though, simply horrible to see 
its tasteful and well executed illustrations of social life reproduced 
by the “‘ broad-axe” style of engraving, and in this mutilated 
condition made to do duty in our sadly miscalled comic papers. 
In the interests of civilization the practice should be stopped, but 
there is probably no help for it. Even this tends to show why 
Vanity Fair could not succeed. That out of our “thirty mil- 
lions” of people, “seventy-five thousand” cultivated and appre- 
ciative readers cannot be found to support such a paper, seems a 
pity. The pity ’tis, ’tis true. 
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DROPPED. 
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Never again to the chapel 
To rush at the sound of the bell ; 
Never again in the chapel 
To turn the stealthy leaves ; 
Never again be prompted 
By the chap who could always tell ; 
Never again to dream the dream 
That college music weaves. 


Never again call * Comrade” 
To the men who were comrades for years ; 
Never to hear their voices, 
Tender, or sweet, or solemn ; 
Never to be “ Alumni”— 
’Tis this we think of with tears ;— 
Never, alas! to be enrolled 
In the dazzling graduates’ column. 


Never again flunk Euclid, 
Or cram for an annual ex; 
Never again in Lyceum 
To skin the pages of Puckle; 
Never again in the mazes 
Of German gur brains to vex ; 
Never again at instructor’s jokes 
To solemnly smile or chuckle. 


Never again pitch pennies, 
Or go with the crowd to the float ; 
Never give out elections 
At the solemn midnight hour ; 
Never again waste treasure 
Small prize-fights to promote ; 
Never again to sit on the fence, 
That bound of our elm-clad bower. 


Wretched, forlorn and lonesome, 
The glory of life grown dim, 
Brooding alone o’er the memory 
Of the bright, glad days gone by; 
Nursing a better fancy, 
An idle regretful whim, 
Oh, comrades, this leaving is harder— 
We know it is easy to lie! 


Never again to the class room 
To rush at the sound of the bell; 
Never again in the class room 
To turn the stealthy leaves ; 
Never again be prompted 
By the chap who could always tell; 
Never again to dream the dream 
That young ambition weaves. 
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LIGHT WANTED. 


THE prizes placed at the disposal of the faculty, and regularly 
offered by them to the undergraduates for the encouragement of 
English composition, are those derived from the Clark fund, con- 
tested for sophomore year, and the Townsend premiums, at the 
close of the course. ‘The latter are six in number, but the former 
are far more numerous, ranging nominally from nine to twelve— 
according to the number of divisions, to each of which three are 
offered,—but in reality from sixteen to twenty, on account of 
most of the prizes being split. As these are offered twice a year, 
at the close of the first and second terms, from thirty to forty 
prize compositions are annually derived from this source alone, 
Then the prize debates, which have from the faculty a sort of 
quasi recognition, by offering six prizes to each of the four classes 
and splitting the greater part of them, are the means of annually 
conferring a like or greater number of literary honors. Besides 
these, other prizes are bestowed at irregular intervals, as for the 
best poem from the sophomores, for the best classical essay from 
the Juniors, and for English compositions from the Seniors. 

Of this large number of productions upon which the faculty 
pronounces its approval, less than a dozen ever see the light. It 
is customary for the Lit. to publish two of the Townsends, five 
or six of the sophomore compositions, and the sophomore poem ; 
the Courant, too, publishes a Townsend ; and there the matter ends. 
We submit that this is not as it should be. With all respect for 
the prize writers of the past, we give it as our opinion that the 
columns of a magazine, heavy enough at the best, are the last 
things that should be borne down by the weight of their essays. 
To publish them is to allow the faculty rather than the editors to 
shape the character of the periodical in which they appear ; for it 
should be remembered that such productions are not selected for 
publication because in the eyes of the editor they are meritorious 
and appropriate, but because in the eyes of the faculty they have 
found favor and been adjudged worthy ; as witness the uniform 
selection of the first-prize sophomore compositions. 

There probably never was an award of literary prizes in college 
that gave satisfaction to all. To expect entire impartiality in the 
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judges, is to look for something which in the nature of things can 
never be gained. To expect that each disappointed contestant 
will not feel himself aggrieved in any case, would be absurd. 
But while there can be no remedy for this, it is yet possible to 
silence grumblers, in a measure, by allowing them to make public 
their complaints. That is, by letting the world know the kind of 
writing encouraged by the college authorities. By publishing every 
literary production to which a prize is awarded. 

The advantages arising from this plan it would be hard to over- 
estimate, The desire of an audience is a part of the nature of a 
writer, and to many the certainty of publication if successful 
would be a greater inducement to effort than the largest possible 
prize. The low-prize man, who in his own opinion deserved 
better things, could then appeal to the public to compare his own 
with more fortunate productions, and whatever the result of their 
verdict, he would at least be silenced if not convinced. The 
different “ divisions,” too, could be compared; relative popularity 
and treatment of different kinds of subjects made evident ; the 
more deserving half of a split prize be decided upon; the bor- 
rowers of other men’s thoughts, who forget to employ the inverted 
commas, be oftener exposed ; and the efforts of those whose com- 
mon compositions are written by their classmates be fully examined. 
Futhermore, by ordering the printer to “follow the copy” in every 
particular, it would be possible to note a writer whose ideas of 
punctuation are derived from John Wilson, in distinction from 
another who takes Charles Reade as his model ; or one who pat- 
terns his paragraphs after a Paris feuilleton from another who fol- 
lows the example of the theological reviews. And in the case 
of the debates, publication would further indicate to what extent 
“good elocution” and “skill in delivery” may overbalance 
“weight of argument” and “ graceful rhetoric.” In a word, it 
would bring into the light of a healthful public opinion all that is 
now kept in the dark, and would thus allow criticism to expose 
defects and indicate reforms. 

The expense of printing could be partly met by various means. 
The sophomore composition prizes, though amounting to quite 
a sum taken together, have little more than a nominal valne 
individually, and we think that no one would object, in case the 
successful essays were printed, to have the awards honorary, and 
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the prize money given to the printer. From the abundant funds 
of the two “literary societies,” on the other hand, it would be 
easy enough to appropriate a proportionate amount, in behalf of 
the successful debaters. Then, too, from the sale of the publica- 
tion a considerable sum could be realized, for each of those who 
in this manner “got into print” would need several copies to 
send away to friends and admirers; the classmates and college 
friends of each would purchase, in duty bound; and the small 
army of ‘“*memorabil hunters” would gladly make sure of this 
addition to their “collections.” At the very least, a hundred 
copies would in this way be disposed of. There would still 
doubtless sometimes be a deficit, which we suppose would have 
to be met by that sadly drawn upon “general fund” of the col- 
lege. But even if it came to this, we know of no way in which 
the money could be more profitably expended—needed as it is in 
so many other directions. We might here suggest, ‘‘ in case this 
should reach the eye of” one intending to found another literary 
prize in the college, that he can no better carry out his purpose 
than by establishing a fund for the publication of the literary 
awards from already existing endowments. 

The oversight of the proposed publication would naturally be- 
long to the Professor of English Literature, but might, for what- 
ever reason, be deputed to some other member of the faculty. 
Our idea would be to have it a double columned octavo, issued in 
parts at convenient seasons to form an annual volume, and called by 
some such name as the ‘* Yale Prize Essayist,” or ‘‘ Repository,” 
to indicate its purpose ; to this a brief note explaining the nature 
of the different awards, together with an index of names and 
titles, could be prefixed. In addition to what has been mentioned, 
it might be thought advisable to include the Berzelius prize essay 
of the Scientific School, and perhaps the class poem and oration, 
in the same publication. The first part might be issued early in 
the second term, containing the prize debates ; the second towards 
its close, containing the sophomore compositions in part; the third 
at the middle of the third term, containing the remainder of the 
compositions, the freshman debates, and the Townsends; the 
fourth and last towards its close, containing the second series of 
sophomore compositions, the Berzelius essays, the oration and 
poem. Perhaps it would be found best to reduce the number of 
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parts to three or even two; possibly to increase the number. 
The plan could be narrowed down so as to embrace the composi- 
tions only, or extended so as to include many of the pamphlet 
publications of college, as the commencement orations and poems, 
the obituary records, and so on; the advantage in the latter case 
being on the one hand, lessened expense, and on the other, greater 
compactness and durability. Whatever form it might finally take, 
it seems to us that the general plan proposed is practicable and 
highly advantageous, and we should rejoice to see it in some way 
carried out. The Lit. would then always indicate what “the 
students of Yale College,” when left to themselves, choose to 
write about ; the Repository in what manner the same individuals 
treat the themes provided by the faculty ; and the outside critic 
be thus enabled to discuss fairly the characteristics of these two 
varieties of college literature. 


HARD SWEARING. 


Tue habit of hard swearing, forced upon a man by his college 
course, is really something so alarming that an authoritative pro- 
test ought to be raised against it. As a means of attracting atten- 
tion to the matter, we venture to say a few words—not about 


“profanity,” as perhaps some may judge from our title, but in 
regard to the real value of hard swearing as a means of govern- 
ment. As the Nation remarked when commenting on the whole- 
sale administration of oaths to the rebels at the close of the war : 
“the plan is essentially medizval, and relies for nearly all its efficacy 
on ideas and theories which have long ago lost their force. It has 
for five hundred years been tried steadily by all sorts of govern- 
ments, corporations and institutions, as a means of keeping 
obnoxious or dangerous people out, or making lazy or unscrupulous 
people do their duty, and it has never succeeded, though it has led 
to a monstrous deal of perjury. Oaths owe nearly all their value 
to the depth of the impression they make on the persons who take 
them ; but they seidom make much impression on people who take 
them frequently or see them taken frequently. This act, like all 
other acts, is robbed by familiarity and habit of whatever solemnity 
may under ordinary circumstances attach to it.” 
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The absurdity of our compulsory matriculation oath has been 
occasionally remarked upon, but it cannot be too often made pub- 
lic. Every “probationary” member of the college, who has been 
here long enough to show “satisfactory proofs of good moral 
character,”—a period varying, according to circumstances, from 
six months to three years,—must be “sworn in” by solemning 
agreeing to the following tolerably comprehensive oath: J promise, 
on condition of being admitted as a member of Yale College, on my 
Faith and Honor, to obey all the laws and regulations of this College; 
particularly that I will faithfully avoid intemperance, profanity, gam- 
ing, and all indecent, disorderly behavior, and disrespectful conduct to 
the Faculty, and all combinations to resist their authority ; as witness 
my hand. Passing by the ludicrous implication in the word “‘par- 
ticularly,” and the difficulty of avoiding all of the specified 
vices, let us examine these laws and regulations which we so 
solemnly swear to observe. The pamphlet entitled ‘“* Laws of 
Yale College,” has held for some years a recognized position in 
American humorous literature. Its really amusing character 
should secure it a closer perusal than its somewhat forbidding title 
invites. A few specimen jokes are rules of this kind: No stu- 
dent can be absent from his room in “study hours”—whatever 
that may mean. No student can go out in a sail boat without 
leave. No student who gets a college prize, or appointment, or 
society election, or office, can “treat” his comrades on account 
thereof. No student can attend a theatrical performance, or play 
billiards, cards or dice, or keep cards in his chamber. No stu- 
dent can institute, or take part in, any public dramatic exhibition, 
or furnish an engraved card of invitation thereto. No student 
can indulge in hallooing, singing, loud talking, playing on a musi- 
cal instrument, or making noise of any kind in the college yard. 

In this meaningless collection of by-gone forms and defunct 
regulations, some of the real rules which govern college action 
find a place. But we pledge our honor to obey them a//! It 
almost seems too bad to talk about this; to acknowledge that no 
man can graduate from Yale without committing perjury ; but 
the ignoring of facts cannot change them, and silence cannot re- 
form abuses. Were the bulk of nominal college laws pruned 
down so.as to include only those whose enforcement is attempted, 
this compulsory administration of oaths to obey them would not 
be justified, but its most outrageous features would be in a great 
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measure mitigated. It would not be justified, because even then 
it would be absolutely without effect, and nothing can justify a 
perfectly useless oath. ‘*Uncle Sam’s” innumerable oaths never 
made the Andover boys particularly moral or orderly, or prevented 
their issuing the usual mock programmes; nor do those of the 
Princeton faculty kill out secret societies or suppress the “* Rake.” 
The college has of course the right to make and enforce any laws 
it may deem expedient; but to resort to the worn out despotic 
trick of extorting oaths of obedience is at this late day absurd. 

Perhaps many college men may smile at this indignation over 
what they account so small a matter, because the thing has come 
to be so purely a matter of form that obedience is never seriously 
expected by any one; in fact, not one man in a hundred ever 
thinks the second time of his matriculation oath, and no one but 
a lunatic would ever seriously set about obeying it. But it is not 
a small thing, this accustoming men to the forms of perjury ; for 
though the spirit of the thing may in this case be absent, when 
met with elsewhere it will appear less repulsive, and the surround- 
ings of a real oath grow less sacred. Familiarity should not be 
allowed to breed contempt for a man’s word of honor, nor should 
serious things be made a laughing stock. If, as good judges 
agree, it be poor policy to habitually demand from men oaths for 
the performance of things desirable and possible; what should be 
said of that practice which extorts from men oaths for the per- 
formance of things neither the one nor the other ? 

The collegian’s hard swearing does not, however, end with the 
taking of his matriculation oath—far from it. He swears to be 
“true to the interests and faithful to the secrets” of one or the 
other of the literary societies, when he first enters college. If 
this be a metaphorical expression for paying his taxes,—which he 
is forced to do, on account of their being placed on his term bill, 
the items of which he never examines,—he may be said to keep 
his oath. Under any other circumstances, he is again a perjurer, 
for he never fulfills an appointment or goes near the halls. An 
oath of similar purport, but generally of a more minute, specific 
and “iron-clad” character, he assents to on his initiation into 
any of the class societies, with from one to four of which he be 
comes connected. From a pretty extensive knowledge of these 


pledges I may say that, as might naturally be expected, they in- 
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variably contain a greater or less amount of bosh, and in the 
strictest sense are kept by no one. It is true, however, that in a 
general way they are duly observed by very many, and that the case 
of a man openly “going back on” his society is an extremely 
rare one. Undoubtedly, of the three kinds of oaths mentioned, 
these come the nearest to being kept, and in some societies nearer 
than in others, and in fact are the only ones held binding at all ; 
but it is equally true that in the strict sense the collegian takes 
his society oath but to break it, and becomes a perjurer in fact, 
even though not one in intention, 

Every one knows all this, and yet no one thinks the worse of a 
man for being an oath breaker in the six possible cases we have 
mentioned,—and there may be others besides them,—or accounts 
him otherwise than honorable, or believes him incapable of keep- 
ing his word, or, in fact, considers him in any way as he would 
consider a common perjurer. This is certainly right, but it en- 
courages a sentiment which is as certainly wrong. A man whose 
existence in college necessitates his becoming several times a 
perjurer, may be pardoned for throwing the blame of his oath- 
breaking where it fairly belongs, that is to say, upon the devisers 
and upholders of this system of hard swearing, but he cannot rid 
himself of the pernicious effects of seeing serious things trifled 
with or sacred things made common; he cannot but be injured 
by the mock solemnities which surround him. That a man is 
morally bound to tell the truth under all circumstances, is some- 
thing yet to be proved. But that a man is bound to keep his 
word by every consideration of morality and honor, may be said 
to be beyond dispute. It is for its manifest tendency to weaken, 
in whatever degree, this most sacred of obligations that our habit 
of hard swearing is to be lamented, deprecated and condemned. 


eee 


INTERFERENCE, 


Ir is pleasant to think that Mr. Bristed’s ‘Interference Theory 
of Government” has gone into a second edition, thus achieving 
a success, which, in view of the character of the work, may be 
considered remarkable. We have seldom met with a book which 
so thoroughly suited our own ideas of things, which from begin- 
ning to end we so heartily agreed with. It is a bold and pointedly 
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put protest against “paternal,” interfering, legislation ; against 
the Puritan idea of making men moral by law, and righteous by 
act of Congress ; against the tyranny that goes under the names 
of ‘* protection” and “prohibition.” In other words, it is a 
plea for individual liberty, and a defense of Macaulay’s “ police 
man” theory of government, which restricts its duties to the 
protection of person and property, and leaves the individual free. 

The first chapter makes a surmise at the causes of the modern 
interference tendency, which seems to us a plausible one, though 
our knowledge of the subject does not allow our venturing an 
opinion. ‘The second chapter, devoted to the “errors” of in- 
terference, shows that it is “‘ contrary to the tendency of modern 
civilization and progress.—Its being the act of a majority does 
not alter this fact.—It logically leads to a state church.—Presses 
on the poor more than on the rich.—Demoralizes the community 
in various ways ; by confusing the distinction between real and 
technical crime ; by familiarizing with falsehood those who advo- 
cate it; by introducing the handicap principle into economics and 
morals ; by misplacing responsibility.” The third chapter treats 
of ** Aquarianism,” or the so-called ‘* temperance” movement. 
This new word of Mr. Bristed’s, by the way, should be given a 
wide currency by those who dislike such perversions of the lan- 
guage as using “‘temperate” as a synonym for “‘ water-drinking.” 
Noticing the movement as ‘fraught with the gravest peril to in- 
dividual liberty,” because a bad cause supported by good men is 
always more dangerous, he brings out the fallacy of the Aquarians’ 
prestige, and goes on to prove the absurdity of their claims by a 
three-fold argument—the biblical, the physiological and the moral- 
police ; and indicates the results of their theory by applying its 
principle to the treatment of other vices, licentiousness, gambling, 
falsehood and slander. He concludes with a forcible ‘* Appeal 
to Aquarians.” 

We have made no quotation from the book, for it is easier to 
make a beginning than an ending, and we should like to quote it 
all. Its lesson is the old but ever needed one, that everyone 
should mind his own business, and that governments are no excep- 
tions to the rule. This idea is, naturally, not a palatable one to 
the large and influential class of half educated, fanatical “ refor- 
mers,” who are bent on stamping out all freedom of opinion and 
individuality of thought, and it is rarely made public.' Few edi- 
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tors dare advocate it, and few publishers care to print it. It is 
only in rare cases like the present, where a gentleman of culture 
has at once the desire /iberare animam suam, and the pecuniary 
independence to be careless of its results, that it is boldly given 
forth. The man who minds his own business, and insists on being 
let alone by others, is not a very popular character, despite what 
is said to the contrary. ‘The duty he owes to society” is 
thrown at him as a reproach by his interfering neighbors, who 
wish under this cloak to meddle with his affairs, to choke their 
notions down his throat, to force him to pattern his life after their 
model rather than his own. 

The tone of the book is of a man of this kind thus brought to 
bay. Though the arguments are irrefutable, their effect is im- 
paired among those who need them most by the contempt with 
which these petty tyrants and tyrannies are everywhere alluded 
to. We fully sympathize with the spirit which prompts this dis- 
play, but deprecate it for its tendency to arouse resentment 
rather than excite reform. Yet for the friendly reader it adds an 
undeniable piquancy, as does also in a greater degree the author’s 
still more reprehensible practice of turning aside at all times and 
seasons to “ polish off” the prominent friends of the interference 
theory. ‘It is some small comfort to be allowed openly to call 
a Greeley a Greeley,” without doubt. But we submit that too 
frequent indulgence in this “small comfort” detracts from the 
dignity of the author’s position, among all except his friends. 
As enemies or neutrals are most in need of his words, the fewest 
possible chances should be offered them for complaint about non- 
essentials. 

We admire the taste of the lowa Germans who sent a copy of 
this little book to each member of their State Legislature. We 
wish every shad-eater, every congressman, every voter in the land 
could read it. We assure our college friends that if, undismayed 
by the title, they venture to examine it, they will not lay it down 
till the whole has been gone over. It is interesting and readable, 
and a dull page does not occur. Nothing but good can come of its 
widest circulation and most attentive perusal. The believers in 
the interference theory will find in this book food for reflection 
which they may digest if they can; while the friends of individ- 
ual liberty and the /aissex-faire theory, will admire it as a spirited 
defence of the old maxim: Sic utere tuo ut non alienam ledas. 
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STOPS AND PAUSES. 


THE recent death of the man whose arduous labors had won 
him the honorable title of the Printer of America, is a reminder 
of the prevailing lack of knowledge among writers of the science 
in which he was so eminent. Perhaps the very skill which he 
attained, and the example he thus set to his brethren of the craft, 
have tended indirectly to spread the false idea that the art of 
punctuation can be mastered by printers only, and that writers 
may safely disregard it altogether. Relying upon the typograph- 
ical judgment of the former, the latter rarely make any attempt 
at correctness or elegance in the pointing of their manuscripts, 
and if mistakes occur, ‘‘ that blundering printer” is of course to 
blame. That printers do sometimes make the most aggravating 
and senseless blunders, I should be the last to deny, yet I at the 
same time make bold to assert that they are entirely innocent of 
the great majority of sins charged upon them by careless and 
unthinking writers. Who can conceive of the innumerable 
manuscript blunders which, thanks to good proof-reading at the 
printing office, have never appeared in print? Who can estimate 
the reputations for “‘ correctness and elegance” which come from 
the unaccredited toil of the unknown proof-reader? Who could 
recognize some famous productions were they “set up” directly 
from the “copy”? If, as is well known, skill and accuracy in 
the correction of proof, require a combination of qualities by no 
means common in the individual, why should not these qualities, 
when they appear in the writer, be recognized and encouraged ? 
It were almost desirable, in the interests of honesty, that the 
noble army of proof-readers and correctors did not exist, for then 
punctuation would hold its true position as an essential part of 
the writer’s knowledge, and those ignorant of its principles would 
suffer the consequences. Reference is here made, of course, to 
those proof-readers who “improve” upon the “copy,” not to 
those who correct deviations from it. 

Wilson’s work on Punctuation should be read and studied by 
everyone. In this case as in others, “book learning” cannot 
supply the place of experience and observation, but a perusal of 
the volume, aside from imparting knowledge directly, can hardly 
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fail of inducing a habit of general attention to the matters of 
which it treats. Punctuation is very far from being an exact 
science, and no book could be written whose rules would cover 
a.l cases that might come up for decision. A few broad, general 
rules must be adhered to under all circumstances; for instance, 
a comma can never correctly indicate a full stop, nor a period 
denote an unimportant pause. After agreeing to these rules, 
however, almost everything else is left in great part to individual 
taste. Nothing can be absolutely incorrect so long as “the 
rules” are followed, but in the decision of the innumerable little 
variations under these rules lies the whole question of good or 
bad. taste in punctuation. The study of Mr. Wilson’s book will 
lead the writer to understand what good taste consists in, to detect 
it in his general reading, and to imitate it if he can. Without 
being in the general sense incorrect, the pointing of a passage 
may be so bad as to lead to the same result as if it were really 
“ against the rules.” The one thing always to be borne in mind 
is, that the duty of punctuation is not to obscure but to render 
clear the expression of thought, and that the success of one’s 
efforts depends upon the completeness with which this duty is 
fulfilled. That pointing, then, best fulfills its important though 
subordinate office, which attracts the least attention to itself. On 
the other hand, it is a good rule to let the force of one’s thoughts 
depend as little as possible on the punctuation marks ; remember- 
ing the English custom of forbidding the use of points at all in 
the engrossing of certain documents, as a prevention of ambig- 
uity. Undoubtedly, too, other things being equal, the less points 
one employs the better. 

A general correctness in respect of punctuation may be 
acquired without much difficulty by everyone, and certainly should 
be acquired; but a knowledge of the real philosophy of the 
thing, a delicate perception of the meaning of the different points, 
and of the subtile shades of distinction which often pertain to 
apparently similar passages, and thus require different pointings,— 
all this, and much like it that need not be specified, only the 
closest observation and long experience can bring. It is the 
natural fault of printing-house punctuation, that though always in 
the main correct, it is not always or usually tasteful or delicate. 
It is too much after certain “rules” which a particular printer 
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has adopted, and which to him have no exceptions. In a word, 
it lacks the individuality of the writer. The habit of entrusting 
the final pointing of a manuscript to the printer, may be com- 
pared to the habit of deputing the “‘ reader” to re-write it, as is 
sometimes done. The fault in both cases is the same in charac- 
ter but differs only in degree. Aside from its bad effects on 
themselves, this ignorance of writers often causes others to suffer ; 
for by relying for correct pointing entirely upon the printer they 
force him into the habit of adapting to his own “rules” the 
marks of those who do punctuate correctly, and who, if unable 
to scrutinize the proof, are apt to be vexed by his variations from 
the “‘copy” prepared by themselves. 

The comma is generally well enough used, though made to do 
more than its rightful duty by those who think it is always a 
“safe” mark to employ. They often make it take the place of 
the semi-colon which they are distrustful of, and sometimes of 
the colon which they avoid altogether, though the period is 
oftener used in place of the latter. Printers are apt to depart 
from the ‘‘copy” when commas are used to indicate a parenthet- 
ical clause. They incline in such cases to omit one or both of 
them. When several adjectives come together and the last two 
are connected by “and,” the writer may sometimes desire to 
express the comma before “‘and” and sometimes to omit it, but 
the printer is apt to follow one rule or the other without variation, 
not comprehending that there may be different shades of meaning 
in cases apparently so similar. The mistakes in using the period 
mark to indicate abbreviation are numerous and amusing. Nota- 
ble among them from its frequency is the error of abbreviating 
Doctor of Laws, or the Latin Legum Doctor, by L. L. D., pro- 
nounced ¢/-e/-dee. Inasmuch as the LZ is doubled to denote the 
plural of /aw or lex, it is of course absurd to punctuate or pro- 
nounce the abbreviation as if each Z stood for a separate word. 
LL. D., pronounced double-el-dee, is therefore the only correct 
method of abbreviating Doctor of Laws. And yet people who 
profess to be educated, still cling to this senseless blunder, and 
sometimes go so far as to assert its correctness! This example 
well illustrates the danger of leaving to the printer thé decision 
of such matters. Mistaking the significance of the letters, he 
has, by his vicious punctuation, encouraged among men who 
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should, and probably do, know better, an habitual mis-pronuncia- 
tion of them, indicative of ignorance or carelessness. The 
apostrophe, indicative of the possessive case or of omitted letters, 
is also often misunderstood and misused. 

The skilful employment of the marks of quotation is a diffi- 
cult accomplishment. To say nothing of the nice judgment 
required in selecting a tasteful quotation, the right expression of 
it is by no means easy. Sometimes a familiar phrase looks better 
with the marks, sometimes without them. Sometimes the 
inverted commas may invest a word with “biting sarcasm,” 
sometimes their removal from the accustomed place may have 
the same effect. What is true of punctuation in general, is 
especially true of this branch of it, in which any but the most 
general rules are utterly valueless, and everything depends upon 
the tact and good judgment of the individual. To divine when 
a quotation is just familiar enough to be the better relished for 
the want of marks, when one receives an additional piquancy 
from being fully indicated, when a technical, slangy or doubtful 
term has been fairly naturalized, when it cannot be safely left to 
itself—all this indicates genius and cultivation of a high order. 
So also the clear comprehension when the marks should begin 
every line of prose or of poetry, when every sentence or stanza, 
when they should occur only at the beginning and end, when 
they should indicate the change from the oblique to the direct 
quotation and the reverse—is won only by practice and close 
observation. Well may it be said of him who fully understands 
the philosophy of the inverted commas, that he is certainly no 
common man. 

The exclamation point is perhaps as badly abused as any, by 
persons given to superlatives, and may be safely let alone entirely 
by those who do not comprehend its significance. The mark of 
interrogation is often misplaced at the end of a sentence, when 
it should stand in the middle, through some false notion of neces- 
sity. Both the symbols are frequently included in a quotation 
when they belong outside it, or the reverse; for printers rarely 
distinguish between cases in which the interrogation or exclama- 
tion is a part of the quotation or independent of it. The brack- 
ets are rarely misused, being in general employed only by those 
who understand them. The sins in regard to them, if any, are 
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wholly those of omission. The marks of parenthesis, which the 
ald spelling book used to say were interchangable with the brack- 
ets, seem to be gradually giving way to the dash, and sometimes 
to the comma, and even the colon. Their clumsy appearance 
naturally tends to drive them out of use, yet there are cases where 
no other points can well take their place. The dash meets with 
perhaps as indiscriminate a usage as any of the points, not even 
excepting its friend the comma, which it so often supersedes. 
Like it, it is also thought to be an eminently “safe” mark to 
employ, and with many it takes the place of everything short of 
the full stop. Yet with the careful writer it has its own place, 
outside which it is never allowed. The hyphen may be consid- 
ered the opposite of the dash, as it joins rather than separates. 
The rule that it should only come between the different syllables 
of a word divided by the end of a line is now generally disre- 
garded in practice, for the greater convenience of printers. There 
seems at all events, no other reason for the neglect of so sensi- 
ble a regulation, which in manuscript at least should always be 
observed. In what compounds the hyphen should be used and in 
what avoided, the writer’s tact and experience must decide. 

The topic might be drawn out to almost any length without 
exhausting it, and in the present article it has been barely touched 
upon. It may perhaps be resumed at another time, when it is 
intended to offer a few words in regard to a kindred subject—the 
use and abuse of capital letters. Meanwhile, with the hope that 
what has been said may induce some to pause and reflect upon 
the important matter of punctuation, the present remarks there- 
abouts are brought to a full stop. 


MINOR TOPICS. 


THE list of old “ feuilletons,” published in another part of this 
Number, suggests the propriety of offering a word of congratula- 
tion on the apparent dying out in college of the sort of thing 
which their appearance indicated. Its latest—and we sincerely 
trust its last—gasp, was shown in the mock programmes of ’68’s 
Junior Exhibition, April, 1867. We are proud of our own class 
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that no member was found mean enough to disgrace it in a simi- 
lar way this year, and we trust, as said before, that the disreputa- 
ble practice will never again be revived. There is nothing to be 
said in its favor. It is mean in its very nature, and, though 
there are degrees in everything, at its best it is always bad. It is 
tripping a man in the dark and stabbing him in the back. To be 
stabbed is not pleasant, but to know one’s adversary and be 
offered a fair fight supplies a partial satisfaction. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to pick out the weak points of a man, that is 
of aman with character enough to have any prominent points at 
all; but to make them public, causes pain without any compen- 
sating advantages. Were the publishers of these personal innuen- 
does unprejudiced and impartial, their remarks though not justified, 
would still have a certain value. But in reality they are almost 
always disappointed men, who are dissatisfied with the success of 
their betters, and resort to this safely obscure way of venting 
petty malice or personal enmity. Class histories are often objec- 
tionable enough, but they are seldom dictated by hatred, and 
publicity serves to prevent the historian from taking undue advan- 
tage of his office. This anonymous personal abuse and vitupera- 
tion is, moreover, an essentially childish manifestation, and best 
flourishes in the preparatory schools and smaller colleges. It is 
no small proof of the personal dignity and self respect that 
attaches to a Yale student, that this sort of thing has always been 
frowned down upon and regarded as disreputable, so that at last 
it seems to have died out altogether. Let us be thankful that 
this is the case, and trustful that the ill-disposed of the future 
may have the sharpness to comprehend that ventures in the mock- 
programme or Gallinipper way can never be successful ones here. 


Tuart one of the Rules of Yale College which forbids stu- 
dents boarding at hotels has always seemed to us harsh and 
unreasonable. A stranger reading them over would without 
doubt include this among the many defunct regulations of the 
institution. Strange to say, it is strictly enforced. Why this is 
thus it would be hard to tell, We never heard anything said in 
defence of the rule, and think it impossible that it can be 
defended. If there ever was a time so virtuous that there were 
no bars except in public houses, and students were forbid fre- 
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quenting the latter lest they too often patronize the former, that 
time has long gone by. With more convenient places on every 
hand, our hotels are rarely visited for purposes of potation. 
They can, however, supply acceptable food at comparatively fair 
rates, and would be largely patronized by students were this 
senseless regulation: withdrawn, or disregarded, like so many 
others. Hotel board seems the only remedy for the miserable 
provender of private boarding houses, or the extortions of club 
life. A great many students of course could not afford it; but 
why should those who can, be forced by college law either to 
content themselves with poor food or be swindled in obtaining 
better ? 


THE remarks in regard to the Wooden Spoon Exhibition, con- 
tained in our Editor’s Table for June, have been very favorably 
noticed by our exchanges, and the plan advocated in regard to it 
has met with general approval in college. It was probably sug- 
gested too late to be put in force by *69’s Committee, and we 
refer to it at this time that the men in ’70 may have full oppor- 
tunity to think over the matter before their class-meeting in 
January, and be prepared to take action upon it then, if it shall 
seem advisable. Without by any means endorsing all the ideas 
expressed or implied in the remarks referred to, or asserting that 
any wrongs were actually committed on the occasion in question, 
we yet do assert, what we presume no one is bold enough to 
deny, that under the present system the grossest abuses are at all 
times possible. We do assert that the system is wrong, sense- 
less, unbusinesslike ; and that therefore it should be superseded 
by something more creditable and satisfactory. 

It probably originated when the Exhibition was rather insig- 
nificant and only quasi-respectable in character, and so could only 
be carried through by voluntary contributions; when people 
cared enough about it to attend, but not enough to pay its expenses 
without solicitation. This time has long since passed, and the 
plan should have departed with it. The Spoon Exhibition has 
come to be the great thing of the year, and to secure “good 
seats” therefor is the problem of the third term with all. That— 
instead of selling the seats at a handsome profit, giving everyone 
a chance, and satisfying all,—the tickets are “given away,” 
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the junior class and the Cochs made to pay the bills, and the 
grumblers given a ful! sweep, does certainly seem the climax of 
absurdity. Our plan would be something like this: Let the 
Cochs reserve a certain number of seats for themselves and their 
predecessors. After this let the best seats be offered to members 
of the junior class at a fair price, either on the “ first-come-first- 
served” principle, or possibly at auction. Then let the remaining 
members of college procure seats on the same terms. Without 
doubt enough tickets would still remain to present to such college 
men as, for whatever reason, neglected to purchase seats. In 
this way justice would be done, and favoritism be made impossi- 
ble. Is it possible to conceive of anyone calling the plan ‘‘ mer- 
cenary”? How as tothe Beethoven concerts, the Gymnastic 
exhibitions, the Spoon promenades even, are they then not “‘mer 
cenary”? The fact is that the Spoon is of all our shows the 
best and the costliest—its expenses varying from $1,500 to $2,000. 
It amuses and entertains many, who are willing and able to pay 
for their enjoyment. Why should they not be allowed to do it? 
Why should the burden be borne by Juniors only, under the 
specious plea that custom and class dignity demand it? We will 
wait till January for the answer. 


Anp while in the way of advice giving, there is another little 
thing we should like to see decided, “about that time.” It is 
well known that the Junior Promenades of late years have been 
failures, gradually going down as the Spoon Promenades have 
become more and more attractive. The last one was attended 
by almost no one from outside the city, and though the party was 
very “‘select” it was also so “small” as to present quite a lone- 
some appearance. Owing to the small sale of tickets, a tax of 
five dollars was levied on every member of the junior class, and 
several members of the committee lost a great deal more than 
that. We presume the Promenade is devised as a means for 
defraying the expenses of the band which discourses music for 
the Junior Ex. Off late it has woefully failed of its purpose, and 
the result is the natural one of students and faculty trying to carry 
out a plan together. We do not advise ’70 to do away with the 
April Promenade. We only want them to view the matter with 
open eyes. If they care to pay five or ten dollars apiece towards 
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furnishing music for the faculty’s Exhibition in the chapel, well 
and good. If not, let them vote down the project in the first 
place; for the plan of forcing enough tickets upon the two lower 
classes to pay for it is essentially “‘ played out.” If they do 
have a Promenade, we advise them if possible to elect “rich 
men” on their committee, who can advance and be cheated out 
of a cool hundred or so without personal inconvenience. 


THE impression is pretty general in college that, in spite of 
every precaution, an annual examination rarely passes without 
some of the questions being discovered beforehand by the most 
interested parties: sometimes few, sometimes many in number. 
It therefore seemed somewhat surprising that an exception to the 
usual custom was made this year, and several examinations 
vitiated on account of a suspicion that some of the questions 
were “out” among a greater or less number. The forcing of 
all, ‘‘ whether guilty or innocent,” to pass a new examination, as 
in Natural Philosophy, was perhaps just, if not—considering 
the weather—generous or politic. But the manner of deciding 
the French examination of the Sophomores, seems to us to have 
been neither of these. Upon what principle the picking out of 
a dozen rather poor scholars who “rushed,” as being on that 
account the guilty parties, can be defended, we are not aware. 
It certainly seems a reasonably odd way of encouraging scholar- 
ship, and inciting poor scholars to effort, to inflict upon the most 
successful ones a double examination. In the case in question 
it is generally believed that almost none of the twelve picked 
men knew anything about the matter. If they had known, the 
principle would have been the same. 


THE New Haven Music Hall has perhaps as unenviable a 
notoriety as any public building in the country. The printer’s 
ink thrown at it by indignant writers would long ago have black- 
ened its outward appearance as it has its general character. The 
curses of good men that rest upon it should long ago have leveled 
it to the earth. Without supposing that any appreciable effect 
will come of our joining in the chorus of maledictions against it, 
we must yet put in our word with the rest, believing it to be the 
duty of the journalist to cry out with such force as may be 
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against existing abuses. That a city which boasts its 50,000 
inhabitants, and the largest undergraduate college in the land, 
should want a respectable place for public amusements and exhi- 
bitions, seems remarkable; but that the man-trap on Crown 
street should be the nearest approach to it is, to again apply the 
old epithet, a simple disgrace. Its situation upon a back-street, 
amid surroundings not altogether reputable, renders access to it 
unpleasant ; its entire want of ventilation renders a stay in it 
oppressive, and its single narrow outlet renders an egress difficult 
and laborious. In case of fire or accident, how many would 
escape alive, the least mathematical among us could without diffi- 
culty compute. We never see that long entry, densely packed 
with its mass of slowly moving humanity, without an involun- 
tary shudder, so hopeless would be the chance of escape in case 
of panic. 

Everyone is aware of the awful facts about this building, every- 
one grumbles about them, and nothing is done. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, with danger as with everything else. Probably 
workers in a powder-mill or handlers of nitro-glycerine seldom 
reflect upon the insecurity of their positions. And so people will 
continue to go to Music Hall as usual, undismayed by its possi- 
ble terrors. If ever the horrible calamity does happen, however, 
perhaps the “affable and gentlemanly proprietor” of this murder- 
ous pen, may receive, even in this land of steady habits, a sum- 
mary settlement of his account, which those in authority seem 
indisposed to demand at present; and the survivors of the 
disaster may be put in possession of a ‘* commodious and elegant” 
hall, worthy of the old Elm City. Until then there is probably 
little to hope for. 


A rule of ours, that any paper or periodical worth reading is 
worth keeping and so worth binding, has been the means of 
forming quite a little library for us, and so we venture to recom- 
mend its adoption by others. There is hardly a man in college— 
at least there ought to be none—but what reads and grows 
attached to some particular paper or magazine. By laying out 
a small sum at the binder’s, his old numbers can be transformed 
into neat and substantial volumes, and be always in readiness to 
refer to: otherwise the attempt at preservation is generally a fail- 
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ure. We hope that every subscriber preserves and binds the Lir. 
It is the testimony of all graduates, that in after years to turn 
over the pages of the four Lir. volumes of their college course, is 
always a pleasure and a satisfaction. There is really no other 
reminder of college days that can be kept in such compact and 
elegant shape, and no subscriber can regret the trifle paid the 
binder to secure this result. We ourselves bind in the covers 
and advertisements at the close of each volume, as tending to 
indicate its character. This plan is generally, and should be 
always observed by those who attend to the binding of the vol- 
umes for the College and Society libraries: as for others, every 
one to his taste. 


ARTEMUs Warp’s notice of a “ good paper” in which “the 
advertisements were well written, and the marriages and deaths 
conducted with signal ability,” was not so “ sarcastical” alto- 
gether as might at first sight appear. Much can be told of a 
paper’s character by the study of its advertisements, and they are 
always worth glancing over. Of several papers which we have 
in mind, they form by far the most amusing and entertaining fea- 
ture. We refer to the subject as an excuse for urging upon our 
readers the duty of looking over the Supplement to the Lir. 
The reading matter on the first two pages we trust is not alto- 
gether uninteresting, as it is of a kind which previous Boards 
have included in the body of the Magazine. We have thought 
best to make the business and literary departments entirely dis- 
tinct, but trust the former will not gain less attention on that 
account. It is easy enough to glance over our few advertise- 
ments, and ‘‘ make a note of” them; and where there are no other 
preferences, it is only fair that college men should patronize 
those who help support their College Magazine. Our remarks 
do not, of course, refer particularly to the advertisers in the pres- 
ent Number, but to those of the past and future as well. 


THE reception of Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt’s catalogue of edu- 
cational and miscellaneous books, again reminds us of the favor 
which this firm is finding among the literary men of Yale, and 
of a sort of position it is thereby winning as a recognized Yale 


publishing house. Though a young firm—having been estab- 
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lished Jan. 1, 1866, by Mr. Henry Holt of ’62, who had had 
some little experience as a publisher, joining with Mr. Frederick 
Leypoldt, who had been for several years engaged in the business— 
it has, by the purchase of two series of books for the study of 
foreign languages formerly published by firms in Boston, thus 
early gained a leading position for publications of this character ; 
while its care in the selection of its miscellaneous books has 
already caused its imprint to be accepted as a voucher for respect- 
ability and interest. 

During the last two years it has issued the following books, 
wherewith Yale men have had to do, every one of which has 
received the approval of the best qualified critics, and brought 
credit on all concerned: “‘ The Myths of the New World,” by 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Chairman of the Lit. Board of ’58. 
“‘ The Interference Theory of Government,” by Charles Astor 
Bristed of ’36. “Poems,” by Edward R. Sill, Lir. Board of 
’61. ‘* Poems,” by Robert K. Weeks, Wooden Spoon man of 
62. “An Episode of the Kalevala,” translated by the late Prof. 
John A. Porter of ’42. ‘* Fathers and Sons,” translated from the 
Russian by Dr, Eugene Schuyler of ’59. ‘* The Man with the 
Broken Ear,” translated from the French by Henry Holt of ’62. 
To which we may add “Critical and Social Essays from the N. 
Y, Nation,” several of which were written by Yale professors. 
“ A German Grammar and Reader,” by Prof. William D. Whit- 
ney, anda “French Grammar and Reader,” by Prof. Edward 
B. Coe of *62, are also to be put forth in the course of the next 
year. The “Gleanings from Yale Literature,” projected by R. 
W. Ayres and W. A. Linn, Lit. Board of ’68, would have been, 
and perhaps will be, published by this firm. 

Aiming as it does, and successfully too, to build up a character, 
rather than simply to make money, and proving, as it does, that 
the position of the publisher is something higher than that of the 
mere tradesman, demanding culture as well as executive ability, 
the firm of Leypoldt & Holt deserves all success, and we heartily 
wish that as it grows older it will become more and more recog- 
nized as the publishing house for all literary Yalensians. 
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THE nearness of the national election reminds us of a custom 
which used to be in vogue at Williston Sem., and which might 
possibly be worth popularizing here. Every election night a 
‘“‘orand mass meeting” of students was called together, and 
addressed by representatives of each political party, chosen from 
among their number. These individuals then took charge of the 
“polls,” and after seeing that the “right of suffrage” was fairly 
exercised, announced the result, “‘ amid great applause.” These 
occasions served at once to make a little pleasurable excitement, 
and to indicate the political tendencies of the future statesmen. 
Inasmuch as the Dutch and Irish persons who control the city 
government object to having the “‘dommed ignorint sthudints” 
vote, perhaps it may be well, “just for a joke,” to go through 
the forms in lack of the substance,—especially as the substance 
has come to be sucha very poor “right,” after all. Perhaps, 
were the political sentiments of college thus indicated, those who 
think they run entirely in one direction would find themselves 
mistaken. Perhaps not. 


Tose members of the class of ’70 who disgraced themselves 
and the college, two years ago, by daubing the symbol of their 
class, and various defiant remarks to the Sophs, upon the fences 
and public buildings, must feel flattered by observing how closely 
their noble example has been imitated by persons in the two suc- 
ceeding classes. To reflect that they are the founders of so 
tasteful a “‘custom” must be satisfaction indeed! Of all the 
bad ways which some in college are sure to foliow, this seems to 
us the worst, and the least excusable. To sneak out in the 
night with a paint pot, and scrawl “*72” or “* Ho Soph” upon 
the fences in town, is a defiance so superlatively silly, so incon- 
ceivably weak and childish, that none but the most infantile of 
Freshmen can consider it bold or manly. But when it comes to 
disfiguring the college buildings—ye gods ! what are we to expect ? 
Are the Goths and Vandals again let loose, and barbarism once 
more to dawn upon us? 

We have no sympathy with the almost universal college senti- 
ment in regard to the treatment of Freshmen. Nothing would 
suit us better than to have these make a manly defence against 
imposition, and bring their sophomore tormentors to grief. But 
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fora Fresh caught in the act of daubing “72” upon a public 
building, we would have no mercy. Anything short of absolute 
murder would not be too much for his crime. A person so 
bereft of all civilized instincts as to be capable of such a deed 
deserves nothing else than to be treated like the barbarian he is. 
It is high time that the college authorities took the matter in 
hand. It is an evil that will increase if not stamped out. Thus 
far, only the older college buildings have been desecrated. If the 
thing is allowed to go on, in a few years the visitor to the Art 
Building or Library may notice ‘“*74” or **75” smeared upon 
the polished pillars of the one, or the turrets of the other. Per- 
chance even the chapel pulpit will be invaded. At any rate 
fresh fields and pastures new will of course be sought after, by 
these as by other “painters.” We are not so despairing of 
human nature, as to believe that any large number of men in any 
class approve of this disreputable practice. But it disgraces the 
class in whose name it goes, and the whole college as well. It 
should be a matter of personal interest to everyone that the 
guilty parties be discovered. If they ever are found out, in the 
name of decency let justice be done ! 


THE attempt made in Congress, some two years ago, to ren- 
der popular the use of the government stamped envelopes, by 
allowing their sale at the same price as the stamps which they 
bear, that is by supplying the envelope gratis, deserved success, 
but was defeated by the efforts of the envelope makers, who 
declared that they and their employees would be ruined were 
such a law put in force. No one seemed to be well enough 
informed on the matter to state, as a quietus to their fears, that 
in the various continental states of Europe, where no charge is 
made for the envelope, the simple stamps are very generally pre- 
ferred and the envelope trade not perceptibly affected. The 
stamped envelope has never been very popular, and is never likely 
to largely supersede the common kind, yet it would undoubtedly 
come into more general use, could it be sold at the price of the 
stamp, as under the plan proposed. It is even now, the cheapest 
envelope in the market, and by far the most convenient for per- 
sons of extended correspondence. Did college men better appre- 
ciate this, they would not so often find themselves on Sunday 
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evenings forced to ‘‘ buy, beg or borrow,” at great inconvenience, 
the stamps necessary to forward by the night mail the epistolary 
results of their day’s application. 


In an account of the Exeter Phillips Academy, written by 
Prof. George A. Wentworth of that institution, and published in 
the Courant last February, occurs the following rather curious 
statement : ‘‘I must add here that the academy does not fit for 
any one college in particular Students receive, 
at the end of the course, letters for any college they prefer.” 
Now Exeter is known everywhere as the fitting school for Har- 
vard, which fact of itself rather tells against the assertion quoted. 
But in addition to this, every man who has ever attended that 
institution knows that all its influence is given in favor of Har- 
vard, From the principal to the youngest tutor, all join together 
in urging in every way the claims of that college, the policy, 
even the duty of attending it. A man intending to enter another 
college is looked upon as little short of a criminal or outcast, and 
allowed to graduate as it were under protest. In a word, there is 
no preparatory school in the country more directly devoted to a 
single college than is Exeter to Harvard. We do not mention 
this as a reproach, for an academy has a right to support any col- 
lege it chooses, but when a professor in an institution so bitterly 
partisan as Exeter publishes the statement that it “fits for no 
college in particular,” it may be well to make a note of it. 


Mr. Bristep’s “Five Years at an English University’— 
which has been out of print for several years, on account of the 
plates being destroyed by the burning up of the Harpers’ estab- 
lishment in December, 1853,—is, probably, with all its faults, 
the best account we have of university life abroad; being alto- 
gether more complete and exhaustive than Mr. Everett’s “On 
the Cam,” which serves in a measure to take its place. There 
has always been quite a demand for the former book, which cer- 
tainly should be, as it certainly is not, in every school and college 
library, and the inquiry is frequently raised, why is it not reprinted ? 
Probably because Mr. Bristed does not care to trouble himself 
with actively managing the matter, and no publisher has seen fit 
to take it off his hands. It seems to us, however, that the 
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reprinting of the book is desirable on its own account, and would 
also be profitable to its publisher ; and knowing nothing further 
than this, we venture to suggest to the “ Yale firm” elsewhere 
mentioned, the propriety of taking the matter in hand. 


WE always wonder why it is that there are never enough pro- 
grammes printed for the various college exhibitions. When once 
the type is set up and the press in operation, the expense of 
striking off an extra two or three hundred is a comparative trifle. 
There is really no excuse for this carelessness in providing a 
plenty for all, and as the remedy is so easy we are not without 
hopes that it may be employed. Somewhat more:difficult would 
it be to effect another desirable reform in this direction: we 
mean the printing of all college and society programmes, order- 
of-exercises, etc., etc., upon a uniform size of paper. Were this 
done, the issues of this kind during a man’s college course could 
be bound in a neat and compact volume, easy to refer to and 
pleasant to look at. As it is now, there are almost as many 
sizes as there are programmes, and the only way of preserving 
them is the clumsy device of pasting them in the gigantic scrap 
book devoted to general memorabil. We suppose there is no 
help for it, as there is no particular standard to adopt, and no one 
to enforce adherence to it if adopted. If only there was an 
Autocrat of the Printing Office to take the thing in charge, how 
happy we should be ! 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Op Yate Periopicats. 


A Fortunate accident, having placed in our hands several old college 
publications, suggests to us that a brief history of them may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers, or unprofitable ‘to those who note the changes in 
college thought and customs. From an article in the Lit. for June, 1860, 


mostly made up from a series in Vol. XIX of the same, we condense the 
greater part of our account of the 


Magazines 


Conducted by the Yale students of the past. The first was called the 
Literary Cabinet, which made its appearance Nov. 15, 1806, and died 
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the following October. Its editors, from the class of 1807, were Thomas 
S. Grimke, Jacob Sutherland, and Leonard E. Wales, all of whom are 
dead. ‘The two former were LL. D.s, and the latter an M. A. It con- 
sisted of eight pages, a little smaller than this present one, and was pub- 
lished fortnightly at one dollar a year, halfin advance. The profits (!) 
were to be given to the indigent students of the college; as were also 
those of its successor, the Atheneum, which lasted from Feb. 12 to Aug. 
6, 1814, under the direction of its five editors from that class: Wm. B. 
Calhoun, Daniel Lord, George E. Spruill, Wm. L. Storrs, and Leonard 
Withington. The latter, who is now a “‘ Rev. Dr.,” is the only sur- 
vivor; the others were LL.D.s, except the third who was an M. A., 
and died the earliest. It was modeled after its predecessor, consisting of 
eight pages, issued fortnightly at one dollar per annum. ‘The volume of 
15 numbers may be found in the Society libraries. 

The Stttang Room appeared in the Spring of 1830, was a small sized 
four-page sheet, and put forth in this form six weekly issues. After having 
“lost money for its proprietors with great hebdomadal regularity” for 
this length of time, it became merged in the Palladium, occupying under 
its own title the last page of that paper. Eight more numbers were pub- 
lished thus, extending from May 1 to July 31, 1830, on which fated 
Saturday the Room was shut up forever. Its projector and responsible 
publisher was Oliver E, Daggett of ’28, then a law student, now a 
“Rey. Dr.,” and pastor of our College Church. Its principal contribu- 
tor was W. W. Andrews of 731, then a Junior. The pen-name of the 
conductors was “‘ Walter Percy & Co.” 

The Gridiron “‘ was a quasi-satirical literary production, of duodecimo 
form, containing some forty-eight pages, and extending through three or 
four numbers. It was regarded on the whole as an unfortunate publica- 
tion, and ended its career somewhere about the year 1830 or 1831.” 
His anonymous editor was John M. Clapp, of ’31, since then proprietor 
of a Bridgeport paper. 

The Student’s Companion extended from January to May, 1831, and 
issued between those two dates four numbers of fifty pageseach. Its cover 
was ornamented with ‘‘a wood cut of a massive table covered with 
books and manuscripts.” It was nominally published by the Knights of 
the Round Table, who were supposed to be nine in number, and under 
assumed names assigned to the respective duties, of Narrator, Novelist, 
Reflector, Critic, Philosopher, Troubador, Delineator, Recorder, and 
Politician, Each of these departments was quite distinct, and each sup- 
ported with great success, It was afterwards found out, however, that 
the entire magazine was the work of a single individual in the senior 
class—the late David Francis Bacon, M. D., of New York City, a brother 
of Rev. Dr. Bacon of ’20, It had a cotemporary in the Little Gentle- 
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man, which lasted from Jan. 1 to April 29, 1831. We know very little 
about this, but from its being called of “a personal character” and 
** undignified”, and its editors being unknown, we judge it to have been 
of a similar nature to the feuilletons, to be noted hereafter. 

The Medley was the last of the unfortunates, publishing three num- 
bers of fifty-six pages each, between March and June, 1833. Its pub- 
lishers and writers were anonymous. “It contained thirty-five articles in 
prose and poetry. The latter is excellent, being written mostly by a 
single individual, who subscribes himself, ‘* T. *.’ The prose differs 
somewhat from that of the previous publications, in the character of the 
subjects, embracing only three articles which can be called essays, The 
attempt seems to have been made to ensure success, by rendering the 
magazine more popular in its topics, and its pages are filled chiefly with 
tales, reminiscences, and dialogues.” 

The conductors of all these short lived publications were invariably 
confident of triumphant success, and the possibility of failure or early 
death was never once considered. ‘The announcement in several cases, 
that “the profits of the enterprise will be devoted to the support of indi- 
gent students,” was undoubtedly made in good faith, ludicrous as it now 
appears. The “indigent” in these days know better than to place many 
hopes on the “ profits” of a college periodical. Not a valedictory was 
written. Nota final number was ever acknowledged as such, but was 
always to be followed by ‘‘our next number” which never appeared. 
So steadfast was the determination of these poor college journalists to hope 
against hope and to never say die! But die they did. 

Quite different from this was the spirit manifested in the introduction 
to the initial number of the Yate Lirerary Macazine, put forth in Fe>- 
ruary, 1836, by a board of editors chosen by and from the junior cla.s. 
The originator of the enterprise and the real founder of the Magazine 
was the Rev. William T. Bacon of ’37, who, though not an editor, 
wrote more and worked harder to make the first volume a success than 
any other individual. He was afterwards an editor of the New Eng- 
lander. ‘The first board of editors—E, O. Carter, F. A. Coe, W. M. 
Evarts, C. S. Lyman, and W. S. Scarborough of ’37—are all alive and 
have succeeded well in life. It is beyond our purpose to give a history 
of the Lrr. at this time. Suffice it to say, that this “ oldest college maga- 
zine” has never once failed to make its appearance from the first, and is 
apparently destined to live as long as the college which it represents. 
The Yale Review was projected about the year 1859, and from its name, 
which is about all we know of it, we judge that it aspired to the dignity 
of a magazine. We understand that the feeble energies of its short life 
were mostly devoted to starting personal criticisms of the Lrr. writers. 
Possibly it should be included among the 
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Feuilletons, 


Occasionally put forth, which we believe our present, tolerably complete, 
list for the first time groups together. Few, we presume, are aware how 
the Yale Banner came into being, or understand the significance of its 
title. It was brought out to represent the students as against the firemen 
after the riot of 1841. The latter issued a dingy little sheet called the 
City Guard 8 Moral Scavenger, which demanded justice against the 
murderous students and their protecting college, and threw billings- 
gate at their champion, the Banner. It made three appearances, Nov. 
12, 20, and Dec. 3. Against this City Blackguard 3 Immoral Scav- 
enger, as it was delicately termed, the Banner contended in its four 
issues of Nov. 5, 12, 26, and Dec. 10, 1841. It aimed furthermore to 
be a general college newspaper, was to be published weekly at an annual 
subscription of two dollars, and in size resembled the first numbers of the 
Courant. “Vol. 1, No. 5”, however appeared Nov. 3, 1842, and was 
devoted entirely to names, a catalogue of the college occupying the last 
three pages, and lists of the secret societies with their cuts the first. 
“Vol. 2, No. 1” was issued November, 1845, and resembled its prede- 
cessor, henceforth, each “volume”, with a single exception, has 
consisted of a single annual “number”, down to “Vol. 25” of the 
present year. “Vol. 4” was upon a single leaf, like the later supple- 
ments, and contained cuts of all the college buildings, in addition to the 
usual matter. All the others, down to 1866, were upon single four-page 
sheets of various sizes; a supplement, of a single leaf, containing the fresh- 
man societies, being put forth a week after the main sheet, from the num- 
ber for 1854 down to that of 1865. Since this time the form has been 
adouble sheet of eight pages. ‘“‘ Vol. 3”, for 1851, had three editions 
dated Oct. 3, 6, and 30—and the last figured as “No. 2”, though the 
contents were not essentially changed. In 1853 the Banner, with its sup- 
plement, was afterwards republished in pamphlet form. The cut of the 
college yard appeared in the heading in 1850, and has done duty ever 
since ; advertisements were admitted in 1853, and the cuts of the eating 
clubs in 1855. From the first, the price was six cents per copy, and five 
cents for supplements, until 1863, when it was advanced to ten and seven, 
and 1866, when on the combination of both it was set at fifteen. The 
typographical arrangement of the paper has varied, as well as the size, 
but, though some editorial matter has occasionally appeared, especially in 
the earlier years, its general character since 1842 has been simply that of 
a catalogue. Its publishers have always been anonymous, and the “‘ good 
will” of the affair we suppose is handed down from one publisher to 
another, who of late years have been resident graduates: the three last 
being F, A, Judson, ’66, J. W. Hartshorn, ’67, and A. P, Tinker, *68. 
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The Yale Banger apparently chose its name as a sort of take-off on 
that of its rival the Banner, perhaps as indicating that the “ bully club”, 
always prominent in its heading, was of more practical utility than a 
simple flag. It was published by the sophomore society of Kappa Sigma 
Theta, which lived from 1840 to 1858, of which society the list of mem- 
bers and genuine badge—“ the head of chaste Minerva”—always occupied 
in it the prominent place. The remainder of the first page was taken up 
with lists of the other secret societies, accompanied in every case by dis- 
tortions of their badges and mottos; the other sophomore society of 
Alpha Sigma Phi, which lived from 1846 to 1864, being specially attended 
to. The remaining three pages comprised personal and political gossip, 
poetry, advertisements, and notices, of a more or less scurrilous character. 
When we reflect that most of these Kappa Sigma Theta Sophomores 
afterwards became members of the upper societies which they ridiculed, 
we may well admire their independence, whatever may be thought of 
their taste. The Banger made seven appearances: Dec., 1845, Nov. 
10, 1846, Oct. 22, 1847, Oct. 23, 1848, Nov. 7, 1849, Dec. 2, 1850, 
and March 3, 1852. Of these, all but the last were on single sheets of 
four pages each; the second and third contajned catalogues of the open 
societies and had larger sized pages, while the last was a stitched pamphlet 
of twelve pages, double the size of this present one. It also differed in 
character from its predecessors, being garnished with worn out wood cuts 
of the comic almanac variety, displaying on its last page the genuine 
badges of the sophomore and freshman societies, and having nothing to 
say of the others, We may remark in passing that the Amherst branch 
of Kappa Sigma Theta, issued a paper called the Amherst Scorpion, 
April, 1852, of a character similar to the Yale Banger. 

Its rival, the Tomahawk, was put forth by the Alpha Sigma Phi Sopho- 
mores in November, 1847, for the first time, and its four subsequent 
issues were: Dec. 5, 1848, Nov. 27, 1849, Feb. 7, 1851, and May, 
1852. This was also a single sheet of four pages, the two first issues being 
smaller than the rest. There were two wood cuts in each number: a 
distortion of the Kappa Sigma Theta badge at the head of the first page, 
followed by an abusive article regarding the society, and a genuine Alpha 
Sigma Phi badge at the head of the editorial column on the second page, 
followed by a list of members, ‘This paper had nothing to say of the 
upper societies, but confined itself in that direction to its equal and 
inferiors, and though of the same general character with its rival was yet 
a shade more disreputable. 

A third cotemporary was the Gallinipper, whose six numbers were 
issued as follows: February and March, 1846, November, 1848, Dec. 6, 
1849—,1853, (?) and January, 1856. This was also printed on a single 
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large sized four-page sheet, and in character was even more disreputable 
than the other two; being given up to scurrilous attacks on individual 
students and members of the faculty. Its editors were of course unknown, 
but probably belonged to the two upper classes, 

The Freshmen, not to be wanting in polite journalistic enterprise, put 
forth a small Hornet in December, 1847, to sting their “ natural rulers”; 
and on Feb. 14, 1850, a Battery was set up by those fortunate men in 
’53 belonging to the Delta Kappa fraternity, to batter down all rivals or 
oppressors. This, a wood cut on the first page, and the letter-press inside, 
seem to do most effectually. 

The Meerschaum of Jan. 23, 1857, published probably by a Junior, 
and the Excuse Paper of January, 1860, edited, as it declares, by men 
“from every class in college”, each consisted of eight small pages, con- 
tained nothing good and nothing particularly bad, and were confessedly 
printed to make money from the patronage of “ memorabil hunters,” 

The Collegian of Dec. 1, 1841, the College Cricket of April, 1846, 
and the City of Elms of June 3, 1846, were respectable literary papers 
which for some reason lacked the vitality to issue a second number. 
Their editors were anonymous, All were single sheets, the latter double 
the size of the others. 

A mock catalogue of the “‘ Officers and Students of Yale College,” 
36 pp. and yellow cover, was put forth by “‘R. H. Sawbones, Printer to 
Y. C.” in 1857, and a Bulletin Catalogue, of a more respectable charac- 
ter, appeared in the fall of 1863. The first number of the present Pot 
Pourrt was published in October, 1865, by Leslie Lewis of ’66; the 
publishers of the subsequent numbers being: 1866, D. J. Burrell of ’67 ; 
1867, B. A. Fowler of 68: 1868, W. G. Sperry of ’69. We would 
suggest that the future issues of this deservedly popular annual be regu- 
larly numbered and the day of publication indicated. 

For the sake of completeness we venture a little out of our way to add 
a sketch of the Yale Courant, which was originated by four members of 
the class of 66: J. Buckingham, C. C. Chatfield, J. S. Davenport and L. 
Hall, to whom R. E. Smyth was afterwards added. Its first issue quietly 
appeared Saturday, Nov. 25, 1865, and regularly thereafter every week in 
term time until the following Presentation Day, when it was enlarged 
from four to eight pages, the price increased from five to ten cents per 
copy, from two to three dollars per annum, the day of publication 
changed to Wednesday, and a new board of editors chosen by those about 
to graduate. Those were W. H. Bishop, R. E. De Forest, J. G, Flanders 
and N. P. Hulst of ’67. Meanwhile the paper had become a financial 
success, and its originators who each owned an equal share of the prop- 
erty, deputed Mr. Chatfield to act as its manager. ‘Things lasted thus 
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for a year, when the publisher, being unable, through the obstinacy of a 
single individual, to become sole proprietor, resigned his position and set- 
tled up the affairs of the paper. Being thus free to act, he at once started 
the College Courant, enlarged in size but having the same number of 
pages as the old paper, and offered at the same price. With the begin- 
ning of the fourth year in July last, the number of pages was increased to 
sixteen, and the annual subscription to four dollars; the date of publica- 
tion again changed to Saturday, though the paper is issued on Wednesday 
as before; and the plan announced of publishing fifty numbers per annum 
instead of forty. The undergraduate editors employed from the class of 
68 were R. A. Hume, T. C. Welles and D. D. Wolcott; and from ’69, 
F. H. Hamlin, F. A. Scott and G. S. Sedgwick. It may be here noted, 
as tending to explain certain past occurrences, that no person elected to a 
senior society has been or can be an editor of the paper. 

At the start it was simply a vehicle for Yale news and expressly dis- 
claimed any attempts at literary distinction. It however gradually and 
continually broadened its field, and has at last become a general newspaper 
of literature and educational information. Started simply as an experi- 
ment, it has now gained a recognized position in the Press of the country, 
such as its projectors probably never dreamed of, and though no longer in 
any sense a member of the “college press”, it is still sometimes mentioned 
as such out of regard for its original character. ‘This is not the place 
for criticism, which, were we disposed to give it, would be doubtless mis- 
interpreted. We can only say that the paper, whatever its faults, is of 
interest to all college-bred men; and that even its many enemies must 
admit that its success wonderfully justifies its motto: Perseverantia omnia 
vincit. 





MonTHLy REeEcorp. 


The Month 


Has been in general free from absorbing excitements, though the minor 
noteworthy incidents have been many, and the racket and turmoil of the 
Presidential campaign outside have kept the town wide awake. As our 
record closes, Wednesday, Oct. 28, the demon drummer is as usual 
calling attention to the flaring torch of the cerulean fiend—evil spirits 
that can vex us but little longer. Spontaneous combustion, or Republi 
can joy, destroyed the south coal-yard before light, Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
and it will be rebuilt of brick. Gen. Pratt has written to Hoadley, 
and a temperance meeting obtained over a hundred “ pledged men.” 
The sophomore societies are also at it, pledging we mean, not temper- 
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ance. New paths have been opened around Divinity, and the yard 
cleared of leaves; while at the gymnasium new and better clubs have 
been provided, and the water is sometimes warm. The discussion 
of the reconstruction policy of the college goes bravely on, and the 
current in favor of its removal grows every day stronger. In antici- 
pation of which result, or for political reasons, the college post office 
has been closed by order of the P.O. D. The hydrant is also closed 
whenever it should be open. Nevertheless the president’s lecture 
room has been newly painted, fresh green-baize covers the chapel doors, 
and racks for hymn-books have been attached to the seats, There has 
been a rush, with the consequent fines and marks inflicted upon the 
wrong men. ‘There has also been a row, at the so-called 


Statement of Facts, 


Which, after a week’s postponement, took place at Linonia Hall, on the 
evening of Friday, Oct. 9. E. G. Coy, ’69, opened for Brothers, fol- 
lowed by E. P. Wilder, ’69, for Linonia, G. W. Drew, ’70, for Brothers, 
C. M. Reeve, ’70, for Linonia, W. G. Sperry, ’69, for Brothers, and 
finally C. H. Smith, ’69, for Linonia, All the speeches were absurd 
enough to be good, the last of course being best because “ irrefutable”, 
and were well enjoyed by the assembled multitude. Linonia was chosen 
by 47 Freshmen and Brothers by 45: the rest were distributed by lot 
between the two. Three or four Sophomores prominent in disturbing 
the meeting, by blowing peas among the Fresh and others, were after 
some difficulty ejected, whereupon the remainder of the class present 
withdrew, stoned the windows and put out the lights:—a proceeding 
rather favorable to the theory elsewhere broached that we are drifting 
back to barbarism. ‘The Thanksgiving Jubilee takes place in Linonia 
this year, probably on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 24. The com- 
mittee from Linonia consist of Bissell and Hinkle, ’69, Huntress and 
Reeve, ’70, Adee and Murray, ’71, Harmon and Parsons, ’72: from 
Brothers, Bartow and McLane, ’69, Selden and Shattuck, ’70, Benedict 
and Sperry, ’71, Chapman and Woolsey, ’7z2. The election orators for 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, were H. W. Raymond, ’69, in Linonia, 
and W. G, Sperry, ’69, in Brothers, The officers were elected as 
usual, the conquering hero, Ulysses, gaining the highest honors in Brothers, 
From all of which we judge that the dreary farce of running these dead 
societies is still kept up. The word reminds us of the two new cuts 
which have appeared below the title of 


Senior Societies 


In the Banner. Skull and Bones, and Scroll and Key, occupy their 
time honored places with their traditional fifteens. Beneath, where for 
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four years was pictured a Spade and Grave, is a new design: a crown, 
within which a sword and fire-dog cross one another, the whole resembling, 
though uglier than, the old Crown and Sceptre badge of a quarter of a 
century ago. No name.is given, except the symbols “‘S, L. M.”, which 
were unfortunately chosen, as the worldly-wise are thus given a chance to 
interpolate the vowel ‘‘I” before the last letter. In spite of the new 
pin, which supersedes the “Bed and Broom” design, the members go by 
the old name of “ Diggers.” It will be remembered that the Spade and 
Grave elections were all refused in June. The present fifteen members 
“swung out” on the first Friday morning of October, having been 
“* packed” in the three months’ interval. We join in the regret that so 
many good fellows, after resisting temptation so long, should have sub- 
mitted at last: should have disregarded the patent fact that a third senior 
society can never succeed at Yale. However, we have a fourth, the 
“E, T. L.”, whose badge is a gilt coffin-lid, a little more than an inch in 
length, with a wreath and book in relief. Its fourteen members “ swung 
out” on the morning of Presentation day, July1. While the “S. L. M.” 
is an avowed imitation of the two reputable societies, the “‘E. T. L.” 
is generally understood to be a sort of burlesque upon them, and to have 
no intention of perpetuating itself, by giving elections to future classes, 
Other items from 


The Banner, 


Which was edited by A. P. Tinker and W. C. Wood, of ’68, and 
issued Oct. 3, may be worth quoting. Of the junior societies, Alpha 
Delta Phi has 21 Seniors and 24 Juniors, Psi Upsilon 30 and 25, Delta 
Kappa Epsilon 31 and 31. Of the sophomore societies, Phi Theta Psi 
has 34 Juniors and 32 Sophomores, Delta Beta Xi 28 and 33, Of the 
freshman societies, Kappa Sigma Epsilon has 55 Sophomores and 84 
Freshmen, Delta Kappa 47 and g1, Gamma Nu 21 and 35. Of the 
scientific societies, Berzelius has 11, Sigma Delta Chi 16, Theta Xi 14. 
Then comes the Missionary society with its 125 members, more than 
half from ’70, which must be in a bad way; the Beethoven society with 
43 names; “* Chi Delta Theta” with its immortal five, and lastly the 
Temperance society, which consists of three officers, Of eating clubs 
there are a round dozen: ‘“‘ Die Junggefellen”, of ’69; ‘‘ Ours”, ‘ Les 
Bon Vivants”, ‘ Pick Quick Club”, of ’70; “Eta Pi Club”, “Sans 
Souci”, “Ku Kluxes”, of ’71; and “Help (M)eat Club”, No Name, 
and ‘Merry Eaters” of ’72. Besides there are the “ Scientific Eaters”, 
the “ Well Bre(a)d Eaters” and the “ Ath(z)o’s Club.” There are but 
two designs. The rest of the paper is made up of interesting facts and 
advertisements. As usual, many names are included in the society lists 
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of men not in college, but as it seems to us the most glaring error is the 
omission of “*76 High” from among the residences of undergraduates. 
The Banner gives 506 undergraduates, and 190 others as members of 
college. The official-term catalogue sets the number of the former at 
501, and the Pot Pourrt, issued Oct. 24, gives 116 Seniors, 114 Juniors, 
112 Sophomores, and 173 Freshmen. The annual catalogue of the col- 
lege is not yet issued. The Pot is this year published by W. G. Sperry, 
’69, has the same general contents as the Banner, better arranged and 
classified, with many additional facts of its own, including the “‘ through 
ticket” for 


Class Pictures, 


Chosen by ’69, at a meeting held Friday, Oct. 2, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, the first named being chairman: H. C. Bannard, E. 
Heaton, A. H. B. Robeson, G. S. Sedgwick, C. T. Weitzel. This 
committee recommended the employment of Mr. Prescott of Hartford, 
whose terms were $19 per hundred pictures, but were overruled by the 
class which voted to engage Sarony & Co., of 680 Broadway, N. Y., at 
$24. Mr. Warren of Cambridgeport, who gave such satisfaction to ’68 
last year, was passed over altogether, because of the “‘ new broom” theory 
we presume, Let us hope that having gone further we shall not be made 
to fare worse. Our new picture maker is busily engaged on the class 
negatives at Moulthrop’s here in town, while those who prefer can 
“sit” at his city headquarters any time during the term. As he patron- 
izes the Lir., we feel confident that his pictures must be excellent. Per- 
haps we may get him to photograph 


The Lit. Prize Medal, 


Which falls this year to Rurus Byam Ricuarpson. The title of the for- 
tunate essay is ‘‘ Frederic W. Robertson” and it wili be published in our 
next number. The judges in addition to our chairman, Mr. Coy, were 
Rev. Dr. Daggett and Prof. Packard. Four other articles competed. 
Their titles were: “‘ The Reformer and Statesman’, ‘‘ The Desire of 
Esteem ”', “Oliver Goldsmith”, and “Thackeray.” Unless called 
for within a fortnight by their owners they will be destroyed, together 
with the unopened envelopes which attend them, There is a mystery 
artaching to this “medal” which we propose to clear away even 
though we make public a secret of Chi Delta Theta in doing it. 
In a word, then, for several years the “‘ medal” has*been a purely hon- 
orary award, no real medal or money to represent it having been given 
the successful essayist. Whether a real “gold medal” was given when 
the prize was first offered in 1850, or simply “twenty-five dollars” in 
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cash, we don’t know. It is only certain that the offered prize was given 
in one form or the other. How long this plan was honorably carried out, 
is another thing we don’t know. It is only certain that it has not been 
for two or three or more years past. When the present Board learned 
the facts, they unanimously determined to offer the usual prize and to 
pay it. This has accordingly been done. Yet the amount is really more 
than the Magazine can afford to give, and we recommend to our suc- 
cessors that instead of a “gold medal valued at twenty-five dollars” 
they offer as a medal the sum of “‘ten dollars in gold”, as we have ven- 
tured to announce on the cover. To avoid any wrong imputations we 
made no change in our own year, but with this explanation from us the 
new Board can be free to take what action they like. If they prefer the 
old plan they can of course return to it, but we trust in any case they 
will imitate our example in paying what they promise. We shall be glad 
to hear about this matter from former editors, and to learn when the offer 
was first made in a purely Pickwickian sense. The Board of ’63 men- 
tioned their paying it in full, as if it were a rather remarkable thing to do, 
A prize supper was also hinted at as ‘‘ customary.” —A new set of prizes,— 
value, if any, unknown,—offered last term by the faculty for the six best 
essays, were awarded early in October to the following Juniors: E. P. 
Clarke, West Springfield, Mass; D. W. Learned, Plymouth, Conn.; C. 
E. Shepard, Dansville, N. Y.; E. R. Stearns, Wyoming, O.; C. H. 
Strong, New Orleans, La.; T. J. Tilney, Brooklyn, L. I—The position 
of this item in the original whence we lift it, rather than its character, 
reminds us of 


Boating, 


And the University crew, which has been organized anew, and stands as 
follows: W. H. Lee, Chicago, Ill. (stroke); W. A. Copp, Grafton, 
Mass.; D. M. Bone, Petersburgh, Ill.; G. W. Drew, Winterport, Me.; O. 
Cope, Butlerville, Ind.; R. Terry, Irvington, N. Y. (bow). All belong to 
’*70, except Copp of ’69, who is commodore and will row his fourth race 
at Worcester next year. Lee, Drew and Terry were in the last race. 
Lee was also in the race of ’67, when Terry was on the winning fresh- 
man crew. Bone and Cope are new men. The crew takes practice 
pulls after dinner, and long rows Wednesdays and Saturdays. From the 
published financial report of the retiring commodore we learn that 
$1004.50 was collected during his year in behalf of the navy, and that 
its present debt is about $1775, of which $1600 is for the boat house. 
The classes seem to have been generous about in the order of their age: 
68 giving $246, “69 $239, ’70 $100, and ’71 $75. We learn that only 
about half of the amounts named has yet been collected from the two 
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last mentioned classes, and that the total debt of the navy really amounts 
to $1900. The crew as arranged is only a provisional one, the men and 
their positions being liable to be changed by their trainer next summer, 
who, it is hoped and expected, is to be no less a personage than Mr. 
Joshua Ward, well known asa man anda brother. In addition to its 
rowing, the crew practices daily in the gymnasium, after morning recita- 
tion. There will undoubtedly be another gymnastic exhibition this 
winter for the navy’s benefit, and we trust that Beethoven will also give 
a concert in behalf of what Yale men have come to call “ the lost cause,” 
The Freshmen are said to take unusual interest in boating and the gym- 
nasium, and deserve all praise therefor. We may be victorious again, 
three years hence: who knows? W. S. Bissell of ’69 holds the office of 
Drill Master to the navy, and the officers of the class crews are: S, F, 
Bucklin, captain, and C. H. Smith, purser, in ’69; W. H. Lee, captain, 
H. A. Cleveland, J. E. Curran, lieutenants, and $. A. Raymond purser, 
in’70; T. G. Peck, captain, F. Thorn and I. H. Ford, lieutenants, and 
L O. Woodruff, purser, in ’71; F. B. G. Swayne, captain, J. P. Studley 
and L, S, Boomer, lieutenants, and H. W. B. Howard, purser, in ’72; 
W. R. Belknap, captain, C. A. Weed, W. M. Lovell, J. W. Griswold, 
lieutenants, and C. H. Pope, purser, in the §.S. We understand that 
the fall races have been given up. Of course all this naturally suggests 
its rival amusement 


Baseball, 


Which is apparently as popular as ever. In our last we noted the new 
organization of the University club, and its Bull Run defeat of July 21, 
by the Eckfords, 19 to 11. This has been wiped out by two successive 
victories over the same club; 15 to 12 on Wednesday, Sept. 30, and 19 
to 17 on Saturday, Oct. 10. Both games took place at Hamilton Park, 
were finely played and occasioned much excitement and enthusiasm, par- 
ticularly the last, which was the decisive one. The gate receipts of the 
two matches were $175, which the Park and the two clubs share equally. 
A seven-innings game with the Libertys at Norwalk, Saturday, Sept. 26, 
resulted in a victory for Yale, 40 to 11. The Libertys were the winners 
atthe “tournament”, just ended, and were probably too tired to be at 
their best. The final game of the season was played on Wednesday, 
Oct. 28, with the club from Bridgeport, giving victory to Yale by a 
score of 14 to 6. The match with the All-England Eleven was given up, 
on account of the withdrawal of the proposed cricket-match. The 
Atlantics did not wish to play until they had contended with the Mutu- 
als; the latter, being now the champions, have been obliged to refuse a 
match on account of pressing engagements elsewhere, and so “the 
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season” of ’68 is ended. The’ fee of $45 for the grounds has been paid, 
but there is still a debt of $135 for uniforms and expenses at Worcester 
and New York last summer. Next year the club will be entirely reor- 
ganized and “the best men” givena chance tojoin. Itis expected, too, 
that better arrangements will be made for the accommodation and enter- 
tainment of guests from out of town, than have been in vogue hitherto, 
We had almost omitted from our record a mention of the grand match of 
Oct. 5 between the Chlorides and Baric Sulphates:—Though what the 
joke was we hav’n’t yet found out. The Freshman and Scientific clubs 
played a match, Oct. 14, when the former were victorious, 27 to 13. 
The president, vice, secretary, and treasurer, are in the one case: G, 
Richards, W. C. Beecher, C. French, and C. P. Smith, and in the 
other: C. S. Hastings, E. V. Hoes, and J. H. Grant—the latter holding 
a double office. These 


Personal Items 


Suggest others as of possible interest. Two of the ’68 Lrr. Board are 
already in active journalism: W. A. Linn being on the N. Y. Trzbune, 
and W. A. McKinney on the Norwich Bulletin. E. G. Coy of ’69, 
with L. W. Hicks and T. J. Tilney of 70, represented the Yale chapter 
at the Amherst D. K. E. convention, Oct. 8 and 9. Prof. Northrop was 
also present and made a brief address, in allusion to the advantages of 
secret fraternities in college. He has also addressed several of the Repub- 
lican campaign meetings here in town. Prof. Silliman’s mineralogical 
collection, said to be the best in the country possessed by a private indi- 
vidual, has been sold to Cornell University. Our whilom Delta Kap 
classmate, Kidder, “the gentleman from Wilkes Barre”, it seems has 
been married. ‘‘ Nixie” Brown, Yale bow-oar of ’66, was referee at the 
international regatta on the Connecticut river Oct. 21, and satisfied all, 
of course. Lacking only a day of an exact year from the sad taking-off 
of poor Frank Atwood, death has again, and for the fourth time, visited 
the class of 69. Carlton Rogers Johnson died on Friday, Oct. 16, and 
the usual resolutions have been passed. He was a native of Palmyra, N. 
Y., and his age was 23. Mr. Street’s generosity has been commemorated 
by a white marble tablet, placed in the hall of the Art gallery, which he 
built for the college. By the way, what has become of the gilded memo- 
rial of old Colonel Trumbull that used to adorn his Gallery? H. W. 
“Raymond of ’69 was “grand marshal” of the 350 students who took 
part in the “grand Republican demonstration” of Tuesday, Oct. 20, 
and marched for two hours through the principal streets. ‘The sub- 
marshals were Gulliver of ’70, Mead of ’71 and Feeter of ’72. In 1864, 
ona similar occasion, “‘ Yale” was in the van, but this year was obliged 
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to follow the little Boys in Blue. If ever Brick Pomeroy learns of the 
faculty’s half hour let-up on recitations that day, we may look for a 
scorching leader on the “notorious partizanship of Yale”. Perhaps, 
however, this should better come under the head of 


The Town Shows. 


Which, in doors, that is to say in Music Hall, have been many and 
excellent. Maggie Mitchell in ‘‘ Fanchon” and “ Lorle”, Laura Keene 
in “ Our American Cousin”, and Mrs, Lander in “ Elizabeth”, were all 
at their best, which is saying much, It is not too much to add that from 
our sixty miles’ remove they appeared superb. Sharing as we do, how- 
ever, with Mr. Weller the younger, in the want of a “ pair of patent 
double million magnifying gas microscopes of hextra power”, we must be 
pardoned if the lesser lights have escaped our usual notice, Camilla 
Urso, we understand is on the Institute boards again, but when you say 
Oh fiddle! think of Ole Bull’s grand concert, and say it again if you can, 
“Ole”, by the way, is generally pronounced in one syllable, as an abbre- 
viation for ‘‘ Old”, which strikes us as a very comic note indeed on the 
great violinist. Had the poet lived in our day he might not have been 
so confident in writing : 
“ Paganini, Paganini! 
Never was there such a geni- 


us before as Paganini.” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Courtgous Reader, if so be that you have the disposition to examine with us the 
treasures of our this month’s Table, we invite your first attention to the names of the 


Books Received, 


For we can do little more than tell you the titles. Through H. H. Peck, at whose 
counter they may be purchased, we have from the publishers, Lee & Shepard of Boston : 

Life and Public Services of General Ulysses S. Grant, from his Boyhood till the pres- 
ent time: and a Biographical Sketch of Hon. Schuyler Colfax. By Charles A. Phelps, 
late Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, and President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate. People’s Edition. Illustrated. Pp. xv, 344. 1868. 

Our Standard Bearer; or, The Life of General Ulysses S. Grant; his Youth, his 
Manhood, his Campaigns, and his Eminent Services in the Reconstruction of the Na- 
tion his Sword has Redeemed. As seen and related by Captain Bernard Galligasken, 
Cosmopolitan, and written out by Oliver Optic. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 1868. 

Our future President is just now paying the penalty of greatness, actual and prospect- 
ive, and suffering untold indignities at the hands of the innumerable takers of his life. 
They are friends from whom he may well wish himself saved. We of course have 
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read neither of these books, but from their titles, their authors, and their general appear- 
ance, judge the Round Table to have been correct in calling the first mentioned the most 
tolerable work of the kind yet issued; and the other, “the vulgarest and sloppiest of 
all the balderdash in the way of campaign biography.” ‘* We therefore see no reason 
to doubt its thorough and unqualified success.” 


Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated by 
Kilburn. Pp. 303. 1868. 


This book forms the seventh volume of the “starry flag series” of juveniles, and is 
“ affectionately dedicated to my young friend, Thomas Powell, Jr.,” who will no doubt 
purchase several copies, if he is the good boy which we take him to be, and feel under 
great obligations to the author besides. We see no reason why the great public, which 
has swallowed so many “series” and volumes of Optic’s with such apparent relish, 
should not welcome and enjoy this latest arrival. It is better than optics” at all 
events: that we can tell from the pictures. 


If, Yes, and Perhaps. Four Possibilities and Six Exaggerations, with some Bits of 
Fact. By Edward Everett Hale. Pp. 296. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 


Spite of its bad title, this isa good book. It is a collection of those wonderfully 
ingenious “true” stories, which, on their first publication in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
elsewhere, everybody wanted to believe, without quite being able to. ‘* The Man With- 
out a Country” is probably the best known of the dozen sketches reprinted, and the strange 
story is no doubt regarded by many to be historically accurate. Its matter-of-fact air is 
indeed hard to resist, and the same mock reality gives their greatest charm to all these 
stories. The book is dedicated, at Milton, June 6, 1868, “to the youngest of my 
friends, not two hours old”—which friend we hope will live to appreciate the honor 
thus early thrust upon him. We also trust that if he ever comes to write so excellent 
and entertaining a book as the one before us, he will have the taste to give it a better 
title than “If, Yes, and Perhaps.” 

And having thus cleared off the books from our Table let us glance at the 


Exchanges 


Which lie duly arranged upon it. These are, of college magazines! Beloit College 
Monthly, Brunonian, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Collegian, Hamilton Lit. 
Monthly, Michigan University Magazine, Ripon College Days. Of college newspapers : 
Albion College Standard, Amherst Student, Delaware Western Collegian, Eureka College 
Vidette, Hamilton Campus, Harvard Advocate, Lawrence Collegian, Miami Student, Mich- 
igan University Chronicle, Monmouth College Courier, Racine College Mercury, Shurt- 
leff Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Wesleyan College Argus, Williams Vidette ; and of out- 
side journals: American Publishers’ Circular, Atlantic Monthly, Cincinnati Medical Reper- 
tory, College Courant, Cornbill Monthly, Every Saturday, Littell’s Living Age, Nation, 
New Englander, Overland Monthly, Sabbath at Home. 

We pride ourselves somewhat on this classification, since it enables you at a glance to 
tell the nature of the journal, the college it represents, and the name it goes by, and so 
saves us the trouble of explaining. We can, however, endure any of the ways where- 
by acknowledgments are made, except the curt announcement, “our usual exchanges 
have been received.” This is altogether too vague to be satisfactory, and we hope our 
friends who are in the habit of resorting to this labor-saving practice will reform at once. 
We do not ask to have our own or any journal “noticed” each month by every other 
cotemporary, but we do like to see an acknowledgment, if only in two words, that it has 
been duly received wherever sent. Having, therefore, in duty bound, formally intro- 
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duced all of our cotemporaries, it may be worth while to “take a note on” a few of 
their salient points: The title “ Memorabilia Griswoldensia” has a rather familiar look 
to us.—The leader to the last Mich. Univ. Mag. is by Dr. Haven, the president. Its 
title is “Culture.” The editors’ names do not stand at the head of the magazine, but 
are prefixed to the “ Notes,” possibly to indicate that the latter alone are supplied by 
them.—The University Chronicle begins the new volume greatly improved typographi- 
cally.—The same may be said of the Trinity Tablet, whose appearance is very neat and 
satisfactory, and which deserves more support from the graduates than we fear they are 
giving it. We wish it success in arousing the boating spirit once more.—We trust that 
the oldest secret society at Dartmouth, whose name is “ Kappa Kappa Kappa,” is not 
the parent chapter of its namesake, the “Ku Klux Klan.”—An article in the Argus 
on “ Cultivation,” reminds us that the word at Wesleyan has a slang significance which 
we believe is peculiar to that institution. At Middletown, to “cultivate” a man is to 
electioneer him for a secret society. —* P(1)ugnacity,” heading an editorial in one of the 
Union publications, also suggests to us the propriety of mentioning the fact, that in that 
college a “neutral” is politely termed a “ plug” by the society men.—Next to our own, 
the Nassau Lit. Magazine is the oldest college journal in the country, having started in 
1842. It is a quarterly now, though originally a monthly, and presents the best out- 
ward appearance of any college magazine yet published.—The Amherst Student has 
got a good deal of credit, in one way and another, for its double-page leader on 
“ Hazing,” and the senior class of the college been made famous for their “ resolutions” 
upon the subject. To judge from the comments of the daily papers, the idea seems to 
prevail that Amherst is now free from this meanest and hence most popular of * col- 
lege customs,”” never to be troubled again. Now, the editorial was well enough, and, 
aside from the inherent absurdity of all “reforming” resolutions, the public vote of the 
senior class was unobjecticnable: the trouble is, that neither were representative actions. 
It is casy to write gocd advice. It is easier to vote in favor of a string of “ moral” reso- 
lutions, publicly proposed, than against them. But what does it all amount to? Those 
philanthropists who believed that the ballot alone would be the black man’s panacea at 
the South, may feel sure that “ by vote of the senior class” hazing can be abolished 
in colleges. If it seemed so to us, we would join in their rejoicings—The Oakland 
College Echo bids us good-bye with its issue of August. The Asbury Review, Mc Ken- 
dree Repository, Indian Student and Andes Student we judge to be dead, and scratch from 
our exchange list.—Harvard has this year a larger number of undergraduates than Yale, 
which is to be accounted for by the fact of the rejection of “the Andover crowd” 
when they came down last year, through some informality in their “characters.” Har- 
vard, wich a less narrow-minded policy took them in, and its class of ’71 is unusually 
large, while Yale’s °71 is remarkably small. 

The Hamilton Campus, of Oct. 17, prints at the head of its columns, as original, a 
poem entitled “Cui Bono?” Inasmuch as George Arnold really wrote the verses, will 
the editors be so good as to publish the name of the nice young man who would steal 
from his grave the dead poet's laurels? Three of the editors of the Collegian of 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., are ladies. O terque, quaterque beati! The 
paper has just finished its first year, and tells us that the reading-room of the University 
contains “ The New York Ledger, and other prominent papers.” The Argus tells a 
story of a “ Freshman, fitted at Wilbraham, who, just for the fun of the thing, passed 
the entrance examinations to three colleges last summer, Amherst, Wesleyan and Yale, 
where he now remains.” Down here “our learned friend” had only passed the en- 
trance examination to a freshman society at last accounts. Still, we presume he may 
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finally make up his conditions, and—subscribe to the Lrr. in return for our consideration 
in suppressing his name. It may be worth while for us to tell the Advocate, that its 
“atom” in regard to a rush here the first Saturday night of the term, is altogether too 
large an atom. The two gentlemen arrested were Juniors, who were quietly watching 
the sport, and the crowd which “at once beset the officers” numbered less than fifty at 
the most. The exaggeration reminds us of the Worcester “ watch story” last sum- 
mer. The college boy who thoughtlessly “lifted” a wooden watch-sign, regatta night, 
was made famous all over the country as the “ purloiner of a five hundred dollar gold 
watch.” The Brunonian’s, “ Up at Worcester” was good. It truly says that the 
papers have slandered Yale for this year’s Worcester rowdyism, because—Yale wasn’t 
there. At Trinity, the Tablet tells us, one of their peculiar institutions is “Com- 
pensation Day,” given by the faculty as a “compensation” for the abolishment of the 
foot-ball game between the two lower classes. The traditional viands of the occasion 
are the sophomoric cheese, crackers and ale. The publishers of the Oakland College 
Ecbo, in a circular dated Aug. 31, tell us that the paper may be revived. We shall be 
glad to welcome it again, but we hardly expect to. Its name was certainly a happy 
one. The Beloit College Monthly begins its fifteenth volume with new type and 
other improvements. Where are the Cap and Gown of Columbia, and the Wabash 
Magazine, of Crawfordsville, Ind, ? The College Courier propounds the conundrum, 
“Who Ate Roger Williams?” Give itup. Next. The Amherst Student, and the 
Mich. University Chronicle are conducted by Juniors, both papers having just been given 
over to °70. The latter journal, after complimenting the Courant, adds: “It is not 
published or controlled by the students, however, and cannot really claim to be classed 
with college papers.” 
At the head of all our exchanges, however, though we mention it last, we place 


The Harvard Advocate, 


Which, everything considered, we take to be the best of college periodicals. It enters 
upon its fourth year this term, and is the only college journal whose purchase we can 
honestly recommend to students in general. Published fortnightly, it occupies a sort of 
half way ground between the newspaper and the magazine—avoiding the careless incom- 
pleteness of the one, and the dignified dulness of the other. Recording current events 
in full, it yet devotes due space to literary articles, and in them generally confines its 
essayists to the only subjects which undergraduates should be allowed to write about— 
publishing no prize articles, nor “ reviews of Professor W. E. Aytoun and essays on 
William the Conqueror,” and keeping wonderfully clear of that class of writers who, as 
the Nation truly says. ‘do badly what older writers in the magazines of the world out- 
side the college yard are doing better or well.” In typographical appearance and correct- 
ness, too, very few periodicals in America can compare with it, and we doubt if one can 
be pronounced Its superior :—a notable circumstance, when we reflect that good looks is 
apparently the last thing thought of by a majority of the “college press.” How the 
editors are chosen, we do not know, but believe that the secrecy of the editorial office, 
made necessary at the outset, by the summary suppression of the Co/legian, has been for 
some time abolished. For even faculties do relent, and that of Harvard was at length 
forced to admit that the Advocate had earned its right to live as a creditable undergrad- 
uate representative of the oldest American college.—It may well say, “ Praise from Sir 
Hubert Stanley !” when complimented by 
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The Nation, 


Which excellent weekly we are always glad to recommend on every occasion. It is 
certainly a most creditable exponent of American journalism, and its influence, which 
should be considerable, is altogether a good influence. The good sense of its sharp 
comments on the events of “the week”, and the fairness of its editorials, are admirable, 
while its essays in brevier reach a standard of excellence as gratifying as rare. We 
call to mind at the present moment an essay about “Two Girls”, printed some time 
ago, and a more recent one concerning “Campaign Enthusiasm”, as especially satisfac- 
tory. Politically, its treatment of General Butler seems to us most commendable. No 
educated man can afford to be without the paper, whose merit and influence grow with 
its years, and whose subscribers never withdraw. We regret that an article entitled 
“ Our Two Saturday Reviews”, in which this journal and the Round Table are compared 
and criticized, was received too late for insertion. We may print it at another time.— 
We join in with the favoring cry which has everywhere greeted the appearance of 


The Overland Monthly, 


For which its publishers, Messrs. Roman & Co., of San Francisco, have our best thanks. 
It will no doubt surprise many good people,—who, in spite of all the bombast about our 
“ great and glorious” country, have little idea of how great it really is and how glorious 
it may be, and who possess a vague notion that California is a place where unkempt 
miners, horrid with bowie-knives and revolvers, gamble, dig gold, and kill Chinamen,— 
to be told that this Californian ¢/antic, this barbarian monthly, has at the outset leaped 
into the front rank of American magazines, and stands a fair chance of distancing its 
better known rivals of “the States.” Yet such, it appears, is the case. Bret Harte’s 
“Luck of Roaring Camp”, in the second or August number, is confessedly the best 
magazine story of the year, and is in every way worthy of the witty “condensed nov- 
elist.”” The September leader, on the “ Apache Race”, is full of out-of-the-way infor- 
mation on an important subject which all Americans should better comprehend. Its 
“Californian Abroad” is of course none other than Mr. Mark Twain. In the Octo- 
ber number, the “ Story of a Dictator,” and the “ Gentleman from Reno,” are perhaps 
as interesting as any of the general articles. The two papers on “University Education ” 
have also given some sensible thought on a somewhat worn topic The book-notices, 
too, are more readable than that in most of the magazines, which are too 
often inspired by the publishers, and none of the general articles thus far can fairly be 
considered ‘ padding.” The whole magazine “is pervaded by a Far Western flavor 
which we, for our part, find very much to our taste.” It smacks of the soil. And 
yet it is very far from being local or exclusive in its character. We understand that 
Mr. Harte has done much for it, and should not be surprised to find him its editor. 
He has printed many clever things in the Alta Californian, and other journals of the 
Pacific slope, and seems loth to depart from the Golden Gate, though his old comrades 
have drifted around to the Eastern shore. Of the trio, “ fellows of infinite jest”, who, 
unless we are mistaken, worked together in Puck to show “ what fools these mortals 
be”, Mr. Sam L. Clemens, (“ Mark Twain”) and Mr. Charles H. Webb, (“ John 
Paul”) have been for some time driving the quill in the metropolis, where their admirers 
are many. The “ Jumping Frog” book of the former, and the various travesties of 
the latter, have been deservedly popular. In his forthcoming ‘ Wickedest Woman in 
New York” we shall look for something rich. It is a pity, however, that these and 
other humorists, who are far from deserving such a punishment, have fallen into the 
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hands of Mr. Carleton.—Our writer on Vanity Fair, by the way, makes no mention of 
the Californian Puck, which was a better comic paper than some which he refers to, 
and quite a credit to its producers. At the close of 1865, when we saw it last, it had 
lived a year as a monthly, and was about to try its luck as a hebdomadal. We judge it 
was not equal to the effort, for it died long ago.—To return to the Overland :—which, 
by the way, should be placed in the College Reading Room, if not there already,— 
we wish it all success, a reputation superior to earthquakes, and a green old age like our 
own. We anxiously await the time when its title shall be a misnomer. When the 
iron Horse shall toss the grizzly Bear from its cover, when the P. R. R. shall allow 
common Yankees like ourselves to explore those famous “ haunted valleys” and “ roar- 
ing camps”, whereof it so enticingly discourses.—Thought, however, is swifter than the 
telegraph, as Homer so well remarked, and brings us from Montgomery street to Grove, 
quicker than we can write the words: Grove street, if we must explain, being the 
headquarters of 


The New Englander, 


Our city cotemporary, which we now mention to point a moral, not altogether new, but 
apparently lost sight of by many. The review in question, which fills so well its 
appointed position, is essentially a Yale affair. Its editors and writers are with very rare 
exceptions Yale professors or graduates. It represents the college, and we believe it 
well represents it. There is another periodical of recognized importance, the American 
Fournal of Science, sometimes called “ Silliman’s Journal” from its eminent founder, 
which may also be claimed by the institution. Suppose now these two were to be com- 
bined with the Lir., and the three rolled into one, the resultant, we presume, would be 
able to compare favorably with almost any college review or quarterly in existence. We 
repeat this old theorem by way of explanation rather than of boast. The Lrr. may be 
dull, stupid, uninteresting, if you will, but it is umdergraduate. Its writers are all 
“students in Yale College.” And these make no pretense to rival in weight of logic, 
or depth of intellect, the professors and graduates of other institutions.—We refer to 


The American Literary Gazette 


And Publishers’ Circular, to express our surprise and regret that Mr. Childs ever saw fit 
to transpose its name. Its old title of Publishers’ Circular had a meaning to it, which 
its present one lacks. Anything can be “literary” now-a-days, and when one hears 
of a “literary gazette”, no particular idea of its character is conveyed to one’s mind. 
The journal, we are glad to say, still goes by the old name of Publishers’ Circular, 
which we wish could be restored to its proper position again in the title. It is published 
twice a month, and has just completed the eleventh semi-annual volume of its octavo 
series. Its special value to literary men consists in its complete lists of American and 
foreign publications, and its full book advertisements. Its “ notices” are of no critical 
worth, but form good enough reading, while its miscellaneous items are well chosen, 
and its Paris letter of **G. S.” are always readable and widely quoted. All in all, for 
one who wishes to keep the run of literary matters at little expense of time or money, 
this two-dollar fortnightly is exactly the thing.—Our exchanges being thus disposed of, 
a chance is offered for an 


Explanatory 


Word or two with you, Courteous Reader, whom, if not directly addressed of late, we 
have by no means forgotten. For several reasons we make no formal reply to a 
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“criticism” on our last issue, that has appeared in a city paper. The arrangement in 
the present editorial board, whereby each member has complete control of the number 
under his charge, would of itself forbid it. Several expressions which have gained 
admittance to the present number, furthermore, agree somewhat with the main idea of 
the article in question. Though that they were not inspired by it, or by the number 
“criticized”, the fact that the copy for the first forty pages was in the printer’s hands 
before either appeared, proves :—if it is necessary to prove the falsity of so honorable a 
supposition. Whether so bitter a personal attack is worth resenting or taking notice of 
in any way, we leave the good sense of our chairman to decide. A point that concerns 
ourselves, however, we will reply to. The object of quoting the opinion of the North- 
ampton Free Press was, that its editor is a Yale man and knew whereof he spoke, as the 
critic must have implied had he read the notice. When he asks, “Who ever 
heard of the Evening Commonwealth ?” he simply betrays his ignorance of metropolitan 
journalism. We are not aware that it is essentially “immodest” to quote “ opinions of 
the press.” If it is, we have yet to be shown a “modest” journal. In any case, for a 
paper which has a stereotyped column of “notices” which it inserts occasionally ; and 
which regularly leaves out “several pages of interesting matter for want of space”,— 
thereby giving rise to the current mot, that the “interesting matter” never gets in,— 
for such a paper to object to “notices”, and the absence of a Table in a magazine 
extended four pages beyond the regular size, seems a trifle odd, to say the least.—As a 
“special favor we ask that the expression “ green old age” on page 102 will not be trifled 
with.—Precedent is a great thing in college, and by disregarding it we presume we have 
taken away most of the interest in the present Lir. No Freshman will be obliged to 
search the catalogue of Seniors and Juniors in search of initial letters, and the attraction 
which attaches to Thisfellow’s or Thatman’s article, ‘‘ members of the upper classes” 
will be unable to find. But it is really nobody’s business who writes the general articles, 
as far as judging of their merit is concerned, for they are not intended to be personal. 
The “ Editor’s Table”, on the other hand, takes most of its significance from knowing 
the man behind it, and for that reason we have this month departed from the immemo- 
rial custom.—A fellow feeling made us kind enough to insert the versicle on page 59, 
though not until its writer had assured us that nothing personal was intended, that he 
didn’t call himself a poet, and that he was ready for any amount of “criticism.” The 
merit of the thing is in a direct ratio to the nearness of its imitation, and the sense 
decreases as the “originality” grows. How the references to Euclid and Puckle are to 
be explained, without supposing the plucked man a composite character, kicked from 
two classes at once, we do not know. However, this may be hypercriticism, making 
too little allowance for license, and the natural feelings under the circumstances, 
Though what these would be we cannot imagine.—A contributor has elsewhere alluded 
to the difficulties of proof reading. As we were not allowed to inspect the proofs ot 
last month’s Memorabilia, an unusual number of blunders crept in, among the most 
excruciating of which were “expulsion” for “suspension”, ‘ June” for “ July”, 
“steamed” for “streamed”, “to” for “in”, “191” for “161”, andsoon. We will 
thank our friends if they will be so good as to rectify the first named error.—The Wil- 
liams Vidette will please take notice.—In the present number we think there will be 
found fewer typographical errors than usual. Nevertheless, owing to our not seeing a 
“second proof” of all the pages, several mistakes have crept in. His,” beginning 
the fourteenth line from the bottom of the eighty-fifth page, should of course read 
“Its ;” and on the next page, in the line next the last, “ slashing” should be substituted 
for “starting,” which is meaningless. It was in 1858, instead of 1853, that the Ban- 
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ner was issued in pamphlet form.—Unavailable articles on “ Josiah Quincey” and “ Sax- 
on Speech,” have been returned to their writers, with thanks. ‘Daniel Boone” and | 
“ The Educational Reform Question,” whose authors are unknown to us, moy be ob- 4 
tained from our chairman, Mr. Coy. If not called for within a fortnight, they will be © 
destroyed.—The new dress in which the present number appears will we think be voted E 
an improvement by most. ‘ Circumstances” last month prevented Mag from displaying 7) 
all the typographical adornments prepared for her, but now she has on her best, :. 
The new type was procured especially for the Lir., from the foundry of McKellar, % 
Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia, by our printers, who, in the numerous troublesome : 
changes and alterations that have been made during the “setting up” of this number, ' 
rendered more vexatious from their being overseen at a distance, have displayed such 4 
patience and good nature that we feel called upon here to express to them our per | 
sonal obligations.—And so, Courteous Reader, having freely disclosed to you the my» | 
teries of our sanctum, we clear away the litter from our Table, and lean across it for 4 
a little 


Personal Chat, 


Since a Table is nothing unless personal; personality being, in fact,—to use a French | 
term, found in the phrase lists of all well-compiled dictionaries,—its raison d’étre. The ™ 
Table is expected to’be not only personal but witty. The man behind the mask must | 
show what a funny fellow he really is, and say any number of sharp and sarcasti¢ 7 
things. He must make people laugh. That done, his triumph is assured. Whence © 
this idea of a Table’s duty arose, we don’t know. How many silly utterances adherence 3 
to it has cost conscientious editors, who have solemnly joked through two pages of letters 7 
press, we are not aware. We merely state the prevailing idea as a recognized fact. By 7 
simply showing you what actually lay upon our Table, we have bid defiance to precedent, 
It is a way we have. But besides this, we don’t feel at all funny, and the resultant : 
from our attempted wit would be lugubrious rather than ludicrous. It generally is, in ~ 
fact, under such circumstances. To be sure, there have been times when we could tell 7 
you that the Spoon should be made of pop(u)lar wood instead of black walnut, and | 
expect you to laugh. We can’t now. Did the pendent sword of Dionysius prick on @ 
Damocles to the utterance of sharp sayings and pointed remarks? Let Anthon’s Dic- 
tionary answer. And is the hideous goblin of Fourtermsexamination careering above 7 
the editorial head, and restrained by the single thread of good luck and professorial P 
indulgence, likely to render us humorous? This is a question of appeal, and the 
answer is, No. Whether in our character of Greek or Roman, of German or Anglo 
Saxon, of logician or natural philosopher, of astronomer or chemist, joking were il- © 
timed and out of place. We smile not when we read of the star whose disappearance 4 
is startling, or learn that a pair of relatives are exemplified in father and son. Mel- 
ancholy marks us for her own. Yet we do sometimes smile. Grimly and terribly. © 
It is when we brood darkly over HCN, utter a shrill HI! HI! and think, If. 

But, enough of this, Courteous Reader, for the night approacheth and we must bid 7 
you farewell. As our pen traces out the word, the towers and minarets of West 
Springfield flash brightly under the setting sun. Myriads of honest farmers wend their | 
homeward way through the well-paved streets. The faithful Dorg snores contentedly © 
beside us. Again we say, Farewell. Give us your best wishes for the trial of the | 
December nones, for we shall need them all. Pay your subscriptions. Purchase the ; 
Index. And await with what grace you may the coming round of the April month, 


when we meet again at Philippi. L. H. B. 





